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No Single Method Insures It 


Marcu 1961 


The Nature of Good Teaching 


Houus L. CASWELL 


In School and Society 


"Wass is good teaching? Are 
there carefully evolved standards 
for the work of the teacher? Can 
one readily distinguish between 
good and poor teaching, and know 
the reasons why? 

Carefully developed answers to 
these questions will go a long way 
in helping to clarify positions on 
educational issues and in aiding 
one to determine what educational 
changes he considers desirable. 

In the following paragraphs I 
shall indicate a few of the most im- 
portant characteristics of good 
teaching. Each characteristic car- 
ries implications for learning, be- 
cause desirable learning is the goal 
of teaching and teaching can be 
tested only in terms of the quality 
of learning to which it leads. 

1. Good teaching is concerned 
with helping the pupil develop 
meaning and understanding. There 
is a great tendency to equate edu- 
cation and command of facts. As a 
result, teaching often emphasizes 
memorization of prescribed bodies 
of knowledge. But modern research 
has shown that the ability to recite 
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facts is a very different thing from 
understanding the meaning of 
those facts and having the ability 
to apply them to the solution of 
problems. The “walking encyclo- 
pedia” is not a fit ideal for modern 
education. We could produce a 
generation of quiz kids and fail 
to meet our real education needs. 

Education that is worthy of the 
name helps people understand why 
things are as they are; it enables 
them to sense the meanings in sit- 
uations. Reading is not calling off a 
list of words; it is getting the 
meaning lying back of the words. 
Mathematics is not primarily being 
able to manipulate numbers; it is 
understanding numerical and spa- 
tial relationships and being able to 
apply mathematical processes to 
make a situation meaningful and 
manageable. 


Hollis L. Caswell is President, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. Reported from 
School and Society, LXXXVIII 
(December 1960), 459-61. 
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Teaching that is concerned with 
meaning and understanding must 
be close to the pupil; it must build 
on his own experiences; it must re- 
late to the things he knows and 
understands. The only way to take 
a person from the known to the un- 
known is to start where he is, and 
good teaching is largely a process 
of guiding a student from the 
known to the unknown. 

First-hand experience is particu- 
larly important in providing an ed- 
ucation which develops meaning 
and understanding. A young child 
can read with meaning a story 
about his own experiences in com- 
ing to school; a story unrelated to 
his experiences becomes largely 
word-calling. 


INFLUENCING BEHAVIOR 


2. Good teaching is concerned 
with influencing the behavior of 
pupils. Recently, one of England’s 
and America’s greatest philoso- 
phers, Alfred North Whitehead, 
stated the idea, “There is only one 
subject matter for education, and 
that is life in all its manifestations.” 

A great deal of teaching has 
overlooked this standard. There are 
many teachers of literature who be- 
come so engrossed with seeing that 
pupils gain certain knowledge 
about literary selections that they 
minimize or ignore the effects of 
their teaching on pupil behavior. 
The real test of the teaching of 
literature is to be found in the 
reading habits students form and 
continue after the course is over. 
It is better not to teach literature 


at all than it is to teach students to 
hate good literature. 

Similarly in other fields, teach- 
ing should be directed at changing 
behavior. In citizenship instruction, 
the central purpose is to get pupils 
to behave as good citizens. Much 
knowledge and many skills are es- 
sential to achieving this end. But 
when the mastery of knowledge 
and skills becomes an end in itself 
and behavior is forgotten, the real 
reason for the support of popular 
education in our country is sub- 
verted. 

3. Good teaching is concerned 
with the student as a person and 
with his general development. 
Good teaching is a very personal 
matter. Review your own experi- 
ence and recall the teachers who 
stood out, who made an important 
contribution to your development. 
Are they not the ones who took a 
personal interest in you, who saw 
your potentialities, who encouraged 
you to higher aspirations than you 
alone would have held? 

With rare exceptions, the answer 
to this question will be in the af- 
firmative. 

4. Good teaching recognizes in- 
dividual differences among pupils 
and adjusts instruction to them. 
One of the striking facts in a sys- 
tem which provides elementary and 
secondary education for all the 
children of all the people is the 
great diversity of ability which 
must be considered. The range of 
potentialities and interest is as wide 
as the population, and as a conse- 
quence, the variability of achieve- 
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ment in any field is tremendous. In 
a school system which provides for 
all, there is no way to eliminate 
these differences. They must be ac- 
cepted and adjustments must be 
made to them. 

To make these adjustments is 
one of the most important elements 
of good teaching in American 
schools, for only in this way can 
equality of opportunity be provid- 
ed for all our children. This is a 
standard which we as yet are far 
from meeting satisfactorily. But sig- 
nificant progress has been made, 
and one thing is perfectly clear. It 
is in those situations, where good 
teachers can work with groups of 
pupils of such size that they can 
study each one individually and 
provide much small-group and in- 
dividual instruction, that outstand- 
ing teaching is being done. When- 
ever the individual pupil is lost in 
a mass, this essential quality of 
good teaching disappears. 

CONTENT AND —- 

5. In good teaching a teacher 
must be competent in both content 
and method. One of the most un- 
fortunate aspects of the develop- 
ment of American education has 
been the tendency to separate con- 
tent and method, often throwing 
them in opposition to each other. 

The plain fact is that both con- 
tent and method are essential in- 
gredients of the equipment of a 
good teacher. It is high time that 
the two are blended. It would be 
as sensible to argue which is more 
important for the preservation of 
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life, air or water, as it is to argue 
whether content or method is more 
important in the competence of a 
teacher. 

6. No single method will insure 
good teaching. There often has 
been a tendency in American edu- 
cation to tie good teaching to a 
particular method. At one time the 
project method was thought to be 
the answer, the case method has 
had wide use in certain profession- 
al fields, the lecture method has 
frequently been damned, and the 
discussion method has been widely 
emphasized. 

Method per se is no guarantee 
of the quality of instruction. All 
methods, under certain circum- 
stances, will result in good teach- 
ing, and under other circum- 
stances, will result in poor teach- 
ing. The nature of the subject, the 
abilities of the teacher, the status 
of the pupils, and the availability 
of instructional materials all deter- 
mine which method gets the best 
results. Good teaching adapts 
methods to purpose, content, pupil 
status, and teacher ability. It per- 
mits and encourages the use of a 
variety of methods. It finds no 
panacea in any single one. 

What is good teaching? This is 
a basic question. It strikes at the 
heart of the whole educational 
process. Answer it clearly, thought- 
fully, and soundly, and you will 
have one good guide through the 
uncertainties of the future. Ignore 
it or answer it with catch phrases 
and clichés and you are certain 
to be in for confusion. ° 
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The lsagedy of the Conant Report 
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James D. KoERNER 
In Phi Delta Kappan 


hai NE of the most influential doc- 
uments in the history of American 
education was James B. Conant’s 
The American High School Today. 
Probably the most eagerly awaited, 
most widely distributed, and best 
known educational report of the 
century, its distribution has now 
exceeded a quarter million copies. 
Therein, as one follows the effects 
of this book since its publication, 
lies its tragedy. 

It is tragic not because of its 
findings and recommendations, 
which are tragic enough, but be- 
cause of the unquestioning cre- 
dence given the book by school 
boards and parents all over the na- 
tion and by public-school teachers 
and administrators. Because of Mr. 
Conant’s immense personal pres- 
tige, as well as the publicity cam- 
paign that has accompanied his 
activities, the book represents, in 
my opinion, a national disaster. 

The tragedy lies in the destiny 
to which Mr. Conant has consigned 
as much as 85 percent of American 
youth. While many points in his 
book need to be refuted, this par- 
ticular and crucial point is the one 
to which I would like to address 
myself. 

The fact that struck me in the 


face, that horrified me, as I read 
the report was that I had had, al- 
most perfectly, the kind of public 
education, Mr. Conant says I—and 
perhaps 85 percent of my fellows— 
should have had. I had _ his 
recommended program, almost 
item for item, in English, “social 
studies,” “vocational education,” 
and all the rest. Only what I had 
was not education. Neither was it 
training. Nor was it even “adjust- 
ment.” It was an_ unspeakable 
abomination. 

Mine was a large, comprehen- 
sive, Midwestern high school of 
the type revered by Mr. Conant. 
The overwhelming majority of its 
students, being from lower-class 
homes, did not go directly to col- 
lege, at least not in the thirties, but 
went into jobs, the armed services, 
or sometimes into a business school. 
My career there, pretty much that 
of the majority of its students, 
would have warmed Mr. Conant’s 
heart. 


James D. Koerner is former Execu- 

tive Secretary of the Council for 

Basic Education. Reported from 

Phi Delta Kappan, XLII (Decem- 
ber 1960), 121-4. 
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Beginmng in the ninth grade, I 
was “counseled.” My counselor ful- 
filled especially well one of Mr. 
Conant’s prime requirements: “The 
counselors should be sympathetic 
to the elective programs which de- 
velop marketable skills.” My coun- 
selor asked me the usual questions, 
including the silliest one of all, 
“What do you want to be?” 

At the time, I happened to have 
a little business of my own selling 
ice cream and candy to the habi- 
tués of the trucking-warehouse- 
slaughterhouse section of the city. 
My travels took me into everything 
from plush executive offices to rat- 
infested alleys. One of the plush 
offices was occupied by an impor- 
tant, amiable person who always 
bought my ice cream and told me 
about his early days of struggle. He 
was an idol of mine for several 
months, so that when my counselor 
asked me my intentions in the 
world, I said I wanted to be an 
executive like my friend in the 
plush office. I was signed up for 
a course in “Bookkeeping”—in the 
first half of the ninth grade!—which 
I promptly flunked, and for one in 
“Shop.” I don’t recall whether 
there was supposed to be a connec- 
tion between these courses. 

By the time of the second se- 
mester, I had given up both my 
idol and my entrepreneurial activi- 
ties and was working as an usher 
in a second-string theatre. There 
was much to be said, I felt, for 
the kind of life led by the theater 
owners and exhibitors I began to 
hear about. When the counselor 
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asked me again what I wanted to 
be, I said (having learned a new 
word in my new environment), “I 
want to be a theater magnate.” 

Pointing out that I had just 
flunked bookkeeping, he suggested 
that maybe I had a practical bent. 
He signed me up for more “Shop” 
and for a course in “Practical Sci- 
ence,” saying these would be good 
for me, no matter what. I also took 
the mandatory courses in English 
and civics, there being no “Practi- 
cal English” or “Practical Civics” 
offered at that time. 


COUNSELING CONTINUES 


My counseling continued, as Mr. 
Conant recommends. I abandoned 
my career in the theater for some- 
thing that paid more reliably and 
offered more substantial nourish- 
ment than popcorn—I was a bus 
boy in a downtown hotel. On en- 
countering the inevitable question 
from my new counselor, I allowed 
that I wouldn’t mind owning a 
string of hotels. Thereupon, I found 
myself in a year’s course in “Busi- 
ness Training,” and one in “Per- 
sonal Typing.” 

Before my junior year I had 
given up on hotels, for one can 
bus dishes only so long, even with 
cuisine of unaccustomed excellence. 
I then became a part-time life- 
guard at the downtown YMCA. I 
have forgotten what I said to my 
counselor but he felt that since it 
was obvious I was not for college, I 
should continue building my elec- 
tives toward, as Mr. Conant puts 
it, “a significant sequence of 
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courses . . . leading to the develop- 
ment of a marketable skill.” Thus 
I had “Commercial Geography” 
and a full course in something 
called “Merchandising.” 


MY SENIOR YEAR 


My senior year and the war in 
Europe began at the same time. I 
decided, like everybody else, that 
I wanted to be a fighter pilot and 
that following graduation I would 
join the Royal Canadian Air Force. 
My record showed no mathematics 
whatever and no languages or sci- 
ence worth mentioning—and un- 
promising grades in everything else 
except physical education. My sen- 
ior counselor took a dim view of 
my RCAF prospects and signed 
me up for “Salesmanship” and 
“Commercial Law.” As a sop to my 
irrational ambition, he made room 
in my program for a new course 
called “Aviation.” 

Thus ended my public educa- 
tion. I obviously did not join the 
RCAF. I took my well-rounded 
commercial course, my “marketable 
skill,” to market. After considerable 
searching, I was hired as a stock- 
man in a dime store and after nine 
months was raised from 25 to 27 
cents per hour, whereupon I quit 
and decided to go to college. I still 
wanted to be a pilot and two years 
of college was the standard require- 
ment for admission to the Army Air 
Force’s flying schools. I had no 
other reason to think about college 
and no other interest in it. 

I sought out a tiny, nonaccred- 
ited denominational college that 


was willing to admit me and pro- 
vide me with some part-time work. 
It was at this point that I discov- 
ered books. 

Although the resources of the 
school were limited, they brought 
me into contact for the first time 
with chemistry, physics, languages, 
honest-to-goodness history, and, 
with much gnashing of teeth on 
my part, some extracurricular ele- 
mentary mathematics. I liked it all 
and profited greatly from it all. 

After doing enough remedial 
work, both in college and after en- 
listment in the Air Force, I passed 
the requisite examinations, was ad- 
mitted to flying school, and was 
graduated therefrom in April 1945. 

After separation from the ser- 
vice, I returned at once to college 
with a true intellectual hunger. In 
June of 1952 I completed the 
Ph.D. degree and began a career in 
teaching. 

In all this, my public education 
was a minus factor of formidable 
dimension. It was an education 
which I bitterly regretted almost as 
soon as I had finished it, and for 
which I will always pay; and it 
must stand, I submit, as a disgrace 
to those “professional educators” 
in charge of it. 

Now, if my experience were 
unique or even unusual, it would 
not be worth recording. It is worth 
recording because my public edu- 
cation was typical of that given 
countless thousands of American 
students. It was essentially the 
kind of education given the ma- 
jority of my high-school generation, 
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the generation before mine, the 
generation after mine, and pre- 
sumably, under the impetus of re- 
ports like Mr. Conant’s, it is the 
education that awaits all future 
generations. 

This little tale of mine exhibits 
specifically the method, and above 
all, the spirit that has pervaded 
public education in the United 
States for nearly half a century 
and that Mr. Conant now endorses 
without qualification, thereby in- 
suring its continued dominance. 

It is the method and spirit of 
utilitarianism. It is a pessimistic 
and hopeless view of man. 


DISASTROUS SPIRIT 


It is the spirit that informs al- 
most every line of Mr. Conant’s 
report that is so disastrous. No- 
where in this extended study is 
there even a suggestion, not to say 
an exposition, of the virtues of a 
liberal education for all or even 
a large part of American youth. 
Everywhere are explicit recom- 
mendations for exactly the oppo- 
site. With the most tiresome re- 
dundancy, the point is made that 
80 to 85 percent of American stu- 
dents cannot be educated in any 
important fashion and are not to 
be put upon by persons, especially 
parents, who think they can and 
should be. 

The report is replete with stern 
admonitions to the parents of 80 
to 85 percent of American youth 
to avoid shoving their children into 
an academic program. Indeed, it 
is “the duty,” says Mr. Conant, “of 
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the counselors to do all they can 
to defend students against the un- 
reasonable demands of their par- 
ents.” 

I should like to say to Mr. Co- 
nant, having been through precise- 
ly what he recommends for 80 or 
85 percent of American students, 
that it is a shabby substitute for 
a free man’s education, that it is 
an unworthy way to prepare for 
life in the second half of the twen- 
tieth century, that it does not pre- 
pare anybody for anything—unless 
perhaps for a mindless and mean- 
ingless existence. 

I would suggest to Mr. Conant 
that nobody has the right to assume 
that any student will not go to 
college. Nobody has the right to 
assume that, because a_ student 
may think he will not go to college, 
he should not be educated. Nobody 
has the right to encourage or coerce 
students into becoming anything 
less than they might become—and 
nobody knows, least of all the stu- 
dents themselves, what they might 
become. In short, nobody has the 
right to shut intellectual doors. 

That is the real tragedy of the 
Conant report. It shuts a great 
many doors for a great many stu- 
dents. It has given encyclical status 
to the idea that our public schools 
can prepare only a few to live an 
educated life, and must, therefore, 
prepare everybody else with “mar- 
ketable skills.” If there was ever 
a way to create an elite, an intel- 
lectual aristocracy of the kind Mr. 
Conant says he hates to the bottom 
of his soul, this is it. ° 
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Educational Technology ties or leas ™ 








Joun Fritz 


In The School Review 


=> INCE World War II, hun- 
dreds of schools and universities 
have launched experimental pro- 
grams in the use of closed-circuit 
and open-circuit television, motion 
pictures, filmstrips and slides, tape- 
recording and language laborator- 
ies, and more recently, teaching 
machines. Reactions to this emerg- 
ing technology are apparently tend- 
ing in diametrically opposed 
directions. In some quarters, there 
has been a disenchantment with 
the newer audio-visual media and 
the disenchantment has been fol- 
lowed by a return to conventional 
teaching practices. In other quar- 
ters, there has been a zealous ex- 
ploitation of motion pictures and 
television in programs of instruc- 
tion that encompass ever greater 
numbers of students. 

Since indications suggest that 
technology in its various forms will 
attract increased attention from 
educators in the years ahead, it 
is important to examine develop- 
ments in the educational role of 
such media as film and television 
and to assess the likelihood that 
they will lead to substantial gains 
in learning and achievement in 
our schools. 


Until recently, audio-visual ma- 
terials were regarded as “aids” to 
the teacher. Now that these media 
can store and disseminate subject 
matter, they are performing func- 
tions that had been the exclusive 
domain of the teacher. They can 
illustrate, discuss, and analyze con- 
cepts and generalizations and sys- 
tematically prescribe areas for 
continued student inquiry. It, there- 
fore, seems inappropriate to cate- 
gorize these materials under the 
rubric of supplementary aids. They 
are better regarded as complement- 
ing the instructional resources of a 
school program. In doing so, how- 
ever, they make it necessary to 
reformulate the conventional role 
of the teacher in the classroom. 
This becomes apparent as the re- 
search findings in audio-visual com- 
munication are appraised. 

A review of available data from 
research and experimentation in 
the educational use of film and 


John Fritz is an Assistant Professor 
of Education at the University of 
Chicago, Illinois. Reported from 
The School Review, LXVIII (Au- 
tumn 1960), 294-307. 
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television reveals results that are 
inconclusive and, for the most 
part, disappointing. With monoto- 
nous regularity, the literature re- 
ports no real differences in learning 
achievements between experimen- 
tal classes taught with the newer 
media and groups taught by con- 
ventional methods. 

Any consistent tendency in re- 
search data among a variety of 
studies would suggest that a com- 
mon factor or the same set of 
variables may be operating to affect 
the results. At least two such fac- 
tors may be identified here: teach- 
er function and behavior in the 
experimental settings, and students’ 
perceptions of the demands in the 
learning situation. It is important 
to explore these factors since in all 
likelihood they will affect any 
similar attempts to improve educa- 
tional practice in the future. 

The results of audio-visual re- 
search remain incomprehensible 
until it is recognized that, when 
film instruction is merely added to 
the existing program of instruction, 
a duplication of teaching opera- 
tions may occur. This outcome is 
particularly likely when films of 
the Harvey White variety are used 
regularly in the classroom. These 
films are not designed to supple- 
ment the efforts of the teacher but 
to perform a large part of the 
teaching task. As a result, teachers 
who attempt to use essentially 
“complementary” film materials as 
aids to supplement their personal 
efforts in conventional ways find 
that their functions may be dis- 
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placed. A teacher surrogate now 
performs the lecture-demonstrations 
and pursues discussions perhaps 
even more effectively than the 
teacher. In this connection, one 
study included the statement that 
some teachers resented the fact 
that the film showing left no time 
in the class period for them to do 
any “teaching.” 


REDEFINE ROLES 


The core of the problem is not 
that film instruction occupied more 
of the class time but that the 
teachers were now confronted with 
the need to redefine and recon- 
struct their roles and functions. 
Film and television will scarcely 
affect the productivity of the edu- 
cational process if they are not ac- 
companied by important changes 
in what the teaching staff does. In- 
dustry would not have achieved 
present production had the ma- 
chine been introduced without 
major changes in the organization 
and employment of human effort. 

A second area that may explain 
these inconclusive findings lies in 
the manner in which student mo- 
tives and perceptions of the learn- 
ing process affect the student's 
participation. One must ask, what 
is the primary concern of the 
learner as he proceeds through 
some learning activity? What is he 
striving to achieve? Disturbing as 
it may be, high-school and college 
students generally do not aspire 
to learn as much as possible but 
to demonstrate that degree of mas- 
tery that will fetch at least a pass- 
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ing grade in a given course. The 
student is most concerned about 
graduating. 

The basic criterion of learning 
used in these audio-visual studies 
is one that predominates in edu- 
cational practice as a whole—the 
acquisition and mastery of subject 
matter. Consequently, given a felt 
need to show acceptable perform- 
ance, students attempt to seek out 
the necessary facts from any source 
available — books, other students, 
class notes—apart from the experi- 
mental use of television and film. 
Where several avenues of learning 
exist, the relative effectiveness of 
experimental methods in teaching 
becomes difficult to assess. 

A more significant form of adap- 
tive behavior that has an indeter- 
minate effect on learning outcomes 
is the compensatory effort of stu- 
dents. If the prime motivation of 
a learner is to receive a desired 
grade in the course, then it is to 
be expected that the student will 
not put forth his best effort to 
learn but will exert himself only 
to the extent necessary to assure 
realization of this private goal. He 
will continue in his preparation 
until he can say to himself, “I’ve 
got it well enough to pass,” or “I 
know enough to get that B.” 


DIFFERENCES DO EXIST 


In the light of this dynamic in 


student behavior, the results of 
audio-visual research acquire new 
meaning and new significance. 
Taken at face value, the data would 
lead one to conclude that one 


teaching procedure is as effective 
as another and that the ultimate 
choice in technique can be deter- 
mined primarily by considerations 
of cost and convenience. It is 
likely, however, that real differ- 
ences in teaching effectiveness be- 
tween conventional practices and 
experimental innovations do exist, 
but they may have been obscured 
by differential student effort in the 
experimental and control groups. 

Partial support for this hypothe- 
sis is found in the report of one 
research project where students 
taught by film and by teacher re- 
ported that they did “less textbook 
reading, less writing up of assign- 
ments, less out-of-class  study- 
ing, more note-taking, and more 
paying attention in class than did 
the students in the control schools.” 

However these research results 
are explained, the experimental 
data still serve to guide school 
policy and decision-making. Cur- 
rent developments in the practical 
use of such devices as film and tele- 
vision tend to move in opposite 
directions. Experiments may induce 
some schools to revert to more con- 
ventional teaching practices, while 
others are encouraged to pursue 
broad programs extending instruc- 
tion through the new media. 

One can understand the reluc- 
tance of administrators and teach- 
ers to pursue the complementary 
use of television and film in instruc- 
tion. The problem of lowered 
teacher morale occasioned by the 
need to regain professional identity 
in the teaching process, the vague 
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apprehension, rarely expressed, of 
technological unemployment, the 
difficulties of class scheduling and 
functional student grouping be- 
cause of centralized origination of 
instruction, the modification of in- 
adequate school plant, and the ad- 
ditional costs and administrative 
problems—all serve to underscore 
a policy decision that the available 
research data can be made to sup- 
port. 

Decisions to relegate technology 
to the periphery of educational 
practice are based on an inadequate 
concept of the magnitude of the 
task of the school. Where resources 
permit, schools should investigate 
the extent to which the comple- 
mentary use of technology can re- 
duce the burden of repetitive, 
routine, and largely descriptive and 
expository processes in instruction 
and provide increased occasion for 
the professional staff to perform 
more professional functions in the 
creative application of insights to 
teaching and learning problems. 
Educational technology does not 
threaten to disenfranchise the class- 
room teacher. Rather, it promises 
to provide the teacher greater op- 
portunity to perform more creative 
functions for more _ sensitively 
human ends. 

Regrettable as divorce from tech- 
nology may be, the indiscriminate 
adoption of the machine on an ever 
larger scale is likewise premature 
and may present even greater ob- 
stacles in the way of educational 
improvement. 


Since results of research in 
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“mass” education by television ap- 
pear to suggest that schools can 
expect learning outcomes at least 
comparable to those derived from 
present teaching practices, harried 
administrators and other concerned 
groups may view the new media as 
promising devices with which to 
solve the problems of growing 
numbers of students, perennial 
shortage of qualified teachers, and 
rising educational costs. Some ob- 
servers have publicly expressed the 
need for economies in education 
and have speculated about the 
gains that can be realized through 
the increased mechanization of ed- 
ucational practices. 


NEED APPRAISAL 


However, any contemplated use 
of television and film to instruct 
larger student audiences ought to 
be carefully appraised in view of 
the impact of possible adaptive 
behavior of student and teacher in 
the process. In the main, such ex- 
ploitation of technology shows little 
promise in bringing about changes 
in student behavior that would in- 
dicate a socially significant growth 
in interest and accomplishment. 

In the past, large-scale uses of 
audio-visual media have taken the 
form of wide dissemination of con- 
ventional, lecture-dominated _ in- 
struction. From all indications, 
plans for the future promise to do 
little more. According to recent re- 
leases, the Midwest Airborne Tele- 
vision Instruction Experiment will 
attempt to reach a large body of 
high-school and college students by 
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televising content in up to 24 sub- 
ject areas—carefully packaged, sys- 
tematically organized, and expertly 
presented. On the basis of results 
from comparable but less ambitious 
projects, there is little reason to 
expect marked increases in the 
learning of the recipients. Unless 
the instruction enhances the stu- 
dent's interest in the subject, it 
will likely do little more than ap- 
proximate conventionally respect- 
able levels of achievement. 

To be sure, a teacher surrogate 
may succeed in communicating 
some of his enthusiasm for his 
subject matter to the viewing stu- 
dent. Unless such enthusiasm is 
nurtured and reinforced in the local 
environment, the student may, at 
best, learn somewhat more in the 
instructional period only to forget 
more in the course of time. The 
gap between concrete educational 
outcomes and social needs threat- 
ens to persist. 

The relevance to education of 
ambitious efforts to exploit tele- 
vision and film is twofold. First, 
there is a distinct possibility that 
educators and public alike may 
grow disenchanted with technology 
and discount prematurely the po- 
tential value of these media as 
facilitators of instruction. 


A second concern lies in the 
very drama and ostentatiousness of 
large-scale attempts at educational 
improvement through television. 
The impact of experimental pro- 
jects of conspicuous magnitude may 
camouflage the need for a reap- 
praisal of fundamental learning ob- 
jectives and outcomes that guide 
the selection of teaching methods 
in instruction. 

Unless an innovation in teach- 
ing technique specifically provides 
occasion for student inquiry and 
generates new perceptions of the 
place and role of the learner in 
relation to the subject matter, it 
is unlikely that it will lead to new 
heights in learning achievement. 
Continual preoccupation with the 
immediate demands in organizing 
and transmitting instruction in 
great volume tends to divert atten- 
tion from other key determinants 
of learning in the receiving situa- 
tion. 

Hence, despite the application of 
enormous technical and _ financial 
resources, and in some cases be- 
cause of it, current adaptations of 
technology to education give but 
little promise of promoting student 
learning much beyond the prevail- 
ing level of inadequate educational 
accomplishments. . 


ab CORPORATION wrote another corporation: “Our 
electronic brain has computed the cost of the work you 


want done. It amounts to . 


. .” The following reply was 


received: “As the amount quoted is more than we antici- 
pated, we suggest that your electronic brain and our 
electronic brain make an appointment to go over the 
figures."—From Texas Outlook. 





Not Any One Factor Responsible 
How the Junior-High School Came to Be 


Joun H. Lounssury 
In Educational Leadership 


joie movement to reorganize 
secondary education has come a 
long way since Charles W. Eliot 
made the suggestion in 1888. From 
that date until 1909-1910, the re- 
organization movement remained 
at the talking stage. Indianola Jun- 
ior High School of Columbus, Ohio, 
opened in September 1909, became 
the first school specifically called 
a junior-high school. Today, there 
are 5,000 junior-high schools. The 
reorganized schools, that is those 
that deviate from a four-year high 
school following an eight-year ele- 
mentary school, now make up 76 
percent of the 24,000 secondary 
schools and enrol 82 percent of 
the 11 million secondary pupils. 

The movement involving the de- 
velopment of the junior-high school, 
though already quite successful, is 
relatively young. Yet the institu- 
tion’s existence is long enough so 
that the history of the junior-high- 
school movement can be viewed 
with reasonable objectivity. Our 
understanding of the present and 
our vision for the future are incom- 
plete without a knowledge of how 
and why the junior-high school 
came to be. 

During the 1920’s, the junior- 
high school and its partners in the 
reorganization movement were rap- 
idly growing educational innova- 
tions. In the 1930's the junior-high 
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school, the senior-high school, and 
the combination junior-senior high 
school became accepted members 
of the American school family. By 
the close of the 1950’s, the separate 
junior-high school followed by the 
separate senior-high school, had 
become the predominant pattern of 
secondary-school organization in 
the United States. Together these 
institutions enrolled 50 percent of 
the secondary-school population. 

The history of the junior-high 
school parallels the social, eco- 
nomic, and political developments 
of the half-century which encom- 
passes its life. It was initiated, 
developed, and grew because a 
variety of factors, all related to the 
times and existing educational 
theory and practice, supported it 
in one way or another. 

Among the factors functioning 
to aid the growth and development 
of the junior-high school were: In 
the 1890's, college officials wanted 
secondary schools to speed up and 
improve college preparation; sever- 
al national committees issued 
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influential reports supporting reor- 
ganization proposals in the period 
1892 to 1918; educators were 
seeking a solution to the appal- 
lingly high rate of drop-outs and 
retardations as revealed by the 
pioneer studies of Ayers, Strayer, 
and Thorndike; numerous psychol- 
ogists, including G. Stanley Hall, 
supported special institutions as 
being better for coping with ado- 
lescents. 


MANY FACTORS 


The junior-high school did not 
develop and grow because of any 
one factor; it grew because of 
many. It grew because educators 
aspired to practice new understand- 
ings of individual differences which 
the psychologists were clarifying. 


It grew because the growing masses 
of immigrants and urban dwellers 
required an extensive type of citi- 
zenship education. And it grew be- 
cause it provided a partial solution 
to the school building shortage 
caused by World War I and again 
by World War IL. 

Nor can the credit for the junior- 
high school be given to any one 
individual; not to Eliot, not to 
Thorndike, not to Hall. Many in- 
dividuals contributed to the devel- 
opment. In some instances, the 
champions came from different 
philosophical camps. Public-school 
leaders were concerned with meet- 
ing immediate needs and viewed 
the junior high as a means, board 
of education members may have 
seen reorganization as an economy 
move, while teachers may have 
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supported reorganization for the 
new and improved special facilities 
it would bring. 

Over the long haul, however, a 
dominant factor undergirding the 
successful development of the 
junior-high school, has been the 
desire of educators to provide an 
appropriate educational program 
for early adolescence. This desire 
was both an original impetus and 
a continuing concern. Without 
denying the assistance of other 
factors in the development of the 
junior-high school, it can be noted 
that the support of some of these 
factors has not been sustained. 

The movement's first fatality, for ' 
instance, was the economy of time, 
the original reason for reorganiza- 
tion. The drop-out problem, which 
motivated many early efforts to re- 
organize, has largely been resolved 
at the junior-high-school level. The 
assistance which the junior-high 
school received from the guidance 
movement is now given to other 
schools as well. But the attempt to 
provide an effective educational 
program based on the nature of 
young adolescents remains as the 
basic theme of the junior-high- 
school movement. 

Junior-high-school growth seems 
also to have been assisted by many 
chronological coincidences. The 
way a variety of developments 
worked together to the advantage 
of the reorganization movement is 
at least a partial explanation for 
the notable success which the 
movement has enjoyed. 

There is the coincidence of G. 
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Stanley Hall publishing his volumes 
on adolescence in 1905. What if he 
had published his works in 1925? 
What if the school building short- 
age caused by World War I had 
come before the series of commit- 
tee reports dealing with reorganiza- 
tion rather than after? What if the 
drop-out studies had been made in 
the 1880’s rather than in 1907- 
1911? What if the movement to 
chart individual differences had 
come about before any mention of 
reorganization had been made? 

A number of similar questions 
might be posed, and probably 
would be equally difficult to an- 
swer. They are, perhaps, purely 
academic, yet they serve to point 
up how important the chronological 
convergence of numerous factors 
was to the growth and develop- 
ment of the junior-high school. 

In summary, many factors 
worked together to cause the in- 
auguration and early success of the 
crusade to reorganize secondary 
education. The original impetus for 
reorganization came from the col- 
leges and was concerned with econ- 
omy of time and with college 
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preparation. Discussions about re- 
organization then began to broaden 
their base and proposals became 
linked with other school problems, 
such as the high rate of elimination 
and retardation. Psychology fur- 
nished studies offering further justi- 
fication. The culture provided 
fertile soil for the seeds of reorgan- 
ization whether planted by college 
presidents, by public-school admin- 
istrators, by psychologists, or by 
professional educators. So the 
movement to reorganize secondary 
education, coming at a propitious 
time, prospered. 

The junior-high school may not 
have been all that many hoped it 
would be. It may never have 
proved itself on some counts, yet 
it has achieved marked success in 
its relatively brief history. Many 
new educational practices and 
ideas have been tested in the 
junior-high school. More experi- 
mentation is in the offing, as 
glimpses of the future are begin- 
ning to come into clearer focus. 
The junior-high-school story is un- 
finished; its success to date augurs 
well for the future. e 


HE who would teach junior-high-school youth must possess 
other unique qualities, but suffice it to say that a vital 
element in the enterprise to insure a square deal for this 
“awkward-age” pupil is a worthy model for emulation. 
One frustrated lad was heard to remark, “Two things in 
life I've had are ample—good advice and bad example.” 
Unfortunately, our youth do get good advice in ladles and 
good examples in teaspoons.—M. Dale Baughman in Edu- 


cational Leadership. 





Three CBE Leaders State T heir Beliefs 


An Interview with the 
Council for Basic Education 


In School Management 


a Council for Basic Educa- 
tion is one of the most talked about 
and controversial organizations in 
the educational field. But a close 
look at the statements of CBE’s 
friends and enemies indicates that 
perhaps neither really knows what 
the organization is all about. 

Where does the CBE really 
stand? Is it really the enemy of 
the National Education Association 
and the darling of Admiral Rick- 
over? 

Recently, a School Management 
editor interviewed three of CBE’s 
top leaders: Thomas Bledsoe, ex- 
ecutive secretary of CBE, a former 
professor at Illinois University; 
Mortimer Smith, editor of CBE’s 
monthly bulletin and a former free- 
lance writer who became interested 
in education; and Samuel Withers, 
associate secretary of CBE, who is 
on leave from his position as a 
high-school English teacher in 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 

The sole intent of the interview 
was to gain information and to find 
out where the CBE stands on major 
issues in education. The following 
questions and answers are taken 
from the transcript of the tape- 
recorded interview. 

Question: Gentlemen, as you see 
it, is there anything good about 
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education in the public schools of 
today? 

Bledsoe: Certainly. There’s a lot 
that’s good. But there’s a lot that’s 
bad, too. The Council for Basic 
Education is not in business to at- 
tack the schools—we’re in business 
to improve them. We feel that any- 
body who says, “Everything is all 
right in the schools today,” is just 
blind. And yet, an awful lot of 
people in education seem to think 
that way. When we point out some 
of the bad things in education, it 
is not just for the purpose of point- 
ing a finger. It is for the purpose of 
getting them improved. 

Question: What are some of 
these bad things that you see? 
Where would you start? 

Bledsoe: I think the best place 
to start is right in the first grade— 
with the reading program. This is 
perhaps the best example of what 
is wrong with the schools today. 
During the past 30 years, there 
has been a shift from the old 
phonic method of teaching reading 
to the “look-say” method. The re- 
sult has been that many, many 
people graduate from elementary 
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school—and even from high school 
—without knowing how to read. 

Question: Many educators say 
that this is a fake controversy that 
you have thought up. They say 
that the phonic method is being 
used in the schools and that it is 
being combined with the newer 
and more progressive look-say 
method. Would you agree with 
this? 

Smith: I would say that many 
of these educators of whom you 
speak don’t always know what is 
going on in the field of reading 
instruction. The standard position 
of the reading experts is that phon- 
ic instruction is something that 
must be delayed. There is a fun- 
damental difference between the 
use of phonics in an incidental 
fashion and the systematic use of 
phonics from the beginning as the 
basic method for teaching reading. 

Withers: Actually, it’s impossible 
to get systematic phonic instruc- 
tion widely practiced in America’s 
schools today because there’s no 
reading series generally available 
that is based on anything but the 
look-say method. To teach phonics 
a teacher must either construct her 
own system or persuade the admin- 
istration to buy one of the many 
successful supplementary phonics 
systems. This requires a lot of ini- 
tiative and additional expense, and 
still leaves the students reading the 
limited vocabulary of the look-say 
readers. 

Smith: More emphasis is placed 
today on “reading readiness” than 
on teaching. This is part of the life- 
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adjustment business—not forcing a 
child to read until some tests show 
he’s ready. 

Question: You think, then, that 
all children should be expected to 
read at exactly the same time— 
presumably in the first grade? 

Bledsoe: Not at all. But the read- 
ing-readiness idea has been carried 
to such an extreme that there are 
schools where children do not start 
reading until they're in the third, 
fourth, or fifth grades. But when a 
child enters school, the one thing 
he wants to learn more than any- 
thing else is how to read. I think 
it is very thwarting for him to find 
that the teacher doesn’t think he’s 
ready. 


OTHER SUBJECTS 


Question: How about some of 
the other elementary-school sub- 
jects? Do we have problems there, 
too? 

Bledsoe: We feel very strongly 
that history and geography and 
what used to be called civics have 
been weakened and watered down 
by the introduction of the so-called 
social studies. 

Question: Would you want stu- 
dents to go out on field trips? 

Smith: I think a great deal of 
the field trips come under the head- 
ing of boondoggling. I certainly 
would want to be very careful that 
the field trips really had some rela- 
tion to the learning process and 
weren't just extended recess per- 
iods. 

Question: Would you want to 
eliminate such things as clerical 
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programs in the high schools — 
typing, stenography, home econom- 
ics, and things like that? 

Smith: My feeling is that these 
are useful skills, although home- 
making, for example, tends to get 
tremendously out of hand. I don’t 
think they are proper subjects for 
academic credit. I do not think they 
should be taught instead of aca- 
demic subjects. If they can be 
taught in addition to, or in off 
hours, then they can be useful. But 
the general tendency in high 
schools today is to make a course 
in home economics, for example, 
equal in credit, and therefore aca- 
demically equivalent, to a course 
in English. This doesn’t make any 
sense to us. I think it has become 
a way of nibbling at and drastically 
cutting down the academic content 
of the curriculum. 

Withers: I wouldn’t go quite so 
far as you've gone. I would give 
perhaps a half credit to courses like 
this—assume that they are secon- 
dary. I think we ought to make a 
distinction, too, on tracks. If you 
have a school large enough to have 
a four-track system, these courses 
could have more weight in the 
fourth track than in the other three. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Question: These courses that we 
have been discussing really fall 
somewhere between the academic 
and the truly vocational courses. 
Where does vocational education 
fit in the schools? 

Bledsoe: It really doesn’t. Voca- 
tional education is very expensive 


education. When you start equip- 
ping machine shops you're getting 
into money. Furthermore, we doubt 
the real value of vocational educa- 
tion. A student who learns to run 
a tractor, because his school is in 
an agricultural area, is not going 
to find much use for this skill if 
he moves to the big city. On the 
other hand, if he learns to read and 
to write and to reason, he can use 
these skills no matter what part 
of the country he lives in. 

Smith: Another objection to vo- 
cational education is that a lot of 
it, of necessity, tends to be out of 
date. If you equip shops in a so- 
ciety that changes technologically 
as rapidly as we do, it’s hard to 
keep up with the times. 

Question: A great number of 
these vocational programs are used 
to hold on to students who other- 
wise would leave the schools. Isn’t 
this important? 

Bledsoe: This is an awfully pes- 
simistic attitude. I don’t think there 
are so many students who are not 
salvageable so far as education is 
concerned. 

Question: This is an attempt to 
salvage them, is it not? 

Bledsoe: Not educationally. This 
is an attempt to interest them in 
something that has no real relation 
to education. I’m not sure that we 
can afford to give up so easily, es- 
pecially at the present time. I think 
the Council for Basic Education 
would certainly feel as strongly as 
any organization in the country that 
we ought to make the attempt to 
really educate, genuinely educate, 
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far more than we are attempting to 
do now. 

Smith: The boys that you shuffle 
off to machine shop, because you 
decide you've got to keep them in 
school and you can’t teach them 
anything, are our future voters and 
and citizens. If we give up on them 
at this stage in their learning, we've 
also given up on them implicitly 
in the second stage. 

Question: Did the type of educa- 
tion you favor ever exist in the 
United States? 

Smith: Not for the whole popu- 
lation. 

Question: Did it ever exist at all? 

Smith: I would be hard put to 
substantiate this, but I suspect 
there was some period, perhaps 
about 1915, when the public 


schools in this country more nearly 
approximated what we are after. 
There existed then a combination 
of traditional education with the 
best of the early progressive. Cer- 
tainly the whole life-adjustment 


movement hadn’t arisen at that 
period. The public schools were, 
I think, more committed in those 
days to the intellectual training 
that we're talking about. 

Bledsoe: True. But, on the other 


It’s Ketching 


hand, if overnight you could intro- 
duce the schools of 1915 in 1960, 
you would have no solution to the 
educational problems of our pres- 
ent time. 

Question: Aren’t the very same 
people who were brought up in 
these schools of 1915 the ones who 
are leading today’s schools? Isn't 
the product of this education of 
1915 providing the leadership that 
you oppose today? 

Bledsoe: Basic education, thank 
God, is no guarantee that people 
are going to come out thinking 
the same thing. But really, I de- 
plore this comparison with 1915 
because I think it is irrelevant. This 
is especially so because one of the 
stock criticisms of what we're try- 
ing to say is “They want to go 
back to the good old days.” 

There never were any good old 
days in the terms that we're talk- 
ing about. What we need is a good 
new day in which we will try to 
really give adequate intellectual 
training to 80 or 85 percent of the 
students. This demands a lot of 
work and experimentation. And it 
means teaching things that we 
ought to be really working on and 
that most schools aren't. ° 


AN English teacher tacked on her bulletin board a clipping 
torn from a professional journal which stated, “Only one 
in 100 high-school students can write a five-minute theme 
without making a mistake in spelling or grammar.” Under- 
neath it she wrote: “Class, if I keep on grading papers 
with ‘prowd’ and ‘appretiate’ in them the rest of this 
semester, I’m soon knot goen two be abl to spel iether.”— 
From Mississippi Educational Advance. 





No Simple Solution 
to a Complex Problem 


Grouping Practices 


Cevia B. STENDLER 


In Those First School Years 


i educators, the decade of 
the fifties will stand out as that 
span of time which saw a greater 
ferment in education than any pre- 
vious decade, except perhaps for 
the thirties when the progressive 


education movement was most 
virile. 

The elementary school, instead 
of being primarily concerned with 
curriculum reform, as has the sec- 
ondary school, has largely con- 
cerned itself with organizational 
changes designed to group children 
more efficiently for individual dif- 
ferences. These include some plans 
in vogue years ago and later re- 
jected, and some that are genuinely 
new and different. Here we will be 
largely concerned with three wide- 


ly discussed plans for grouping 
pupils. 


The graded elementary school 
with selfcontained classrooms, 
mixed in ability and for the most 
part homogeneous in age, has been 
until fairly recently the most prev- 
alent pattern of organization. Cer- 
tain portions of the elementary 
curriculum were assigned to each 
grade and a pupil was expected 
to complete that portion before 
moving on to the next. 

Defects in this concept of grade 
standards became obvious. Fast 
learners could complete the work 
of the grade in much less than a 
year’s time, while slow learners re- 
quired more time. Retarding all 
pupils who could not meet the 
grade-level standard had such de- 
leterious effects that many schools 
practiced “social” promotion. 

At the same time, more teachers 
began to accept the philosophy that 
within limits the curriculum ought 
to be adjusted to children, not chil- 
dren to the curriculum. It was in- 
creasingly recognized that since 
pupils of the same chronological 
age assigned to the same grade 
vary so in intellectual ability, stand- 
ards for a particular age group 
ought to vary accordingly. 

Grouping within the class on the 
basis of ability has become the 
prevalent practice, at least in the 
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primary grades and at least for 
reading instruction. Some primary 
teachers report three reading 
groups and some, four. A few 
second- and third-grade teachers 
have two groups for arithmetic, 
although often temporarily. Still 
fewer have two groups for spelling. 
There is a decrease in ability 
grouping in the _ intermediate 
grades. Two groups for reading re- 
place the three or four at the pri- 
mary level. By the seventh and 
eighth grades, grouping is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. 


HOW DOES IT WORK? 


How does mixed-ability group- 
ing work? Unfortunately, studies in 
the area of classroom organization 
have been limited in scope. They 
have concentrated on only one 


aspect of the development of the 
child at a time—usually his achieve- 


ment—and so a comprehensive 
evaluation is lacking. 

We mention in passing the fol- 
lowing observations: Mixed ability 
grouping works best when the phil- 
osophy of the entire school favors 
adjusting the program to the child, 
and when most of the pupils are 
able to achieve sufficient compe- 
tency in reading by the end of 
grade 3. Teachers with a wide 
spread of ability in a classroom no 
longer appear reluctant to use 
- easier-than-grade materials for slow 
learners, but are still reluctant to 
provide instruction and materials 
sufficiently advanced for fast learn- 
ers. Teachers differ with respect to 
the number of groups they can 
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comfortably manage. Ability groups 
within the classroom are most prev- 
alent in the primary grades, grad- 
ually disappearing as children pro- 
gress through the elementary 
grades, where more attention to 
individual differences actually is 
needed. And grouping pupils for 
instruction within the classroom 
means that pupils must spend con- 
siderable time working independ- 
ently. All too often, this time is 
wasted in activities designed to 
keep children busy and quiet. 


NONGRADED ORGANIZATION 


Perhaps the most publicized and 
the fastest spreading of the newer 
approaches to organization is the 
nongraded elementary school. It 
has so far been largely confined to 
the primary unit. 

The ungraded organization at- 
tempts to facilitate a plan for con- 
tinuous growth during the child’s 
beginning school years. It is de- 
signed to eliminate retardation in 
the primary grades by organizing 
the first three years according to 
reading levels. Each of these years 
is given a new name: beginning 
primary, intermediate primary, up- 
per primary. Certain reading levels 
are assigned to each classroom and 
to each year of the primary. With- 
in each classroom, the teacher 
groups for instruction according to 
the levels assigned to him. At the 
end of the school year, all pupils 
progress to another classroom. Most 
of the pupils complete the work of 
the primary unit in three years 
and are promoted to fourth grade. 
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About two percent take only two 
years and about the same number 
require four years, but each year 
they make continuous progress to 
the next highest level. The slowest 
learner may not even complete six 
levels (second reader) by the end 
of four years; however, he is sent 
to the fourth grade to avoid over- 
age children in the elementary 
school. 

To date, efforts to evaluate the 
ungraded organization plan again 
have been plagued by the fact that 
research has been limited to an- 
swering one question at a time, 
rather than to examining the im- 
pact on all aspects of child develop- 
ment. 

It has been determined that 
teachers like the ungraded plan. 
But teachers have always hated to 
retard pupils. Under this plan 
teachers, parents, and pupils have 
three years rather than one to ac- 
cept the fact that the pupil will 
take four years to do the work 
normally accomplished in three. It 
is argued that there is less damage 
to the selfconcept of the slow learn- 
er under such a plan than where 
pupils spend two years in the same 
grade. 

While research is urgently need- 
ed on many problems of the un- 
graded plan of organization, there 
is evidence available now on a few 
points, such as: 

The practice of putting enough 
faith in results of standardized 
tests at grade 1 level to justify their 
use for placement purposes is ex- 
tremely questionable. Then, too, 


the nongraded plan has substituted 
level standards for grade standards. 
It is based on ability grouping. 
Like other organizational patterns 
based on ability grouping, the un- 
graded plan tends to penalize 
lower-class children who may be 
bright but not as verbal as their 
middle-class peers. The effect of 
errors of placement on the self- 
concept of children needs to be 
examined. Does a potentially bright 
child have an unrealistically low 
opinion of his ability as a result of 
being placed in a slower group? 
Notable, also, is that the un- 
graded plan, widely advocated as a 
means of providing for individual 
differences, is largely confined to 
the primary years. Yet it is precise- 
ly the primary teacher who pays 
the most attention to individual 
differences and the intermediate 
teacher who pays the least. This 
writer would not advocate the ex- 
tension of the plan into the inter- 
mediate years, but would, instead, 
argue for experimentation and re- 
search on more adequate tech- 
niques for meeting individual dif- 
ferences in older children. 


DEPARTMENTALIZATION 


Another method of organization 
that has been growing in response 
to increased emphasis on subject 
matter is the pattern of depart- 
mentalization. In the selfcontained 
classroom, the same teacher in- 
structs in all academic subjects; 
with departmentalization, the pu- 
pils or teachers move from class- 
room to classroom. In recent years 
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more elementary schools have 
adopted this practice above the 
third grade. 

There have been a number of 
arguments advanced against de- 
partmentalization in the elementary 
school, excluding the special sub- 
jects such as art, music, and phys- 
ical education. Where one teacher 
has control of children for most of 
the day, more careful guidance of 
individual pupils is possible. A 
teacher in a departmentalized pro- 
gram may have more than 100 
children to teach each day. It is 
difficult for him to have more than 
a cursory acquaintance with an in- 
dividual child. Since the early 
years are the formative ones, it is 
important that a teacher have 
enough time each day with a pupil 
to know him and his problems thor- 
oughly. It is also possible in the 
selfcontained classroom to make 
sure that concepts acquired in one 
subject are reinforced in others 
when opportunity and appropriate 
conditions are present. 

While it is important that teach- 
ers know well the subject matter, 
the scope and depth of the 
elementary-school curriculum are 
not so great that classroom teachers 
cannot teach all major academic 
areas competently. While the goal 
of adequate preparation is far 
from realization, teacher-training 
programs are emphasizing more 
than ever a thorough grounding in 
the academic subjects. 


DUAL-PROGRESS PLAN 


It is common knowledge that 
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pupils vary in their abilities. To 
provide for intra-individual vari- 
ability, a dual-progress plan of or- 
ganization is now being tried in 
selected eastern schools. The dual- 
progress plan divides the day for 
children above the third grade into 
two parts: graded and ungraded. 
Pupils spend the graded half of 
the day with a core teacher who 
teaches social studies and the lan- 
guage arts. The ungraded part of 
the day is spent with subject mat- 
ter specialists. Assignment to the 
ungraded portion depends not on 
age or grade but on aptitudes, in- 
terests, and achievements. For ex- 
ample, a 10-year-old boy with 
special ability in arithmetic might 
spend the morning in a regular 
fifth-grade class. But half the after- 
noon might be spent with the same 
teacher in advanced arithmetic and 
science classes made up of nine-to- 
twelve-year-olds; the other half, in 
an advanced foreign-language class 
and perhaps a low-level music and 
art class. 

The dual-progress plan has the 
distinct advantage of providing 
opportunities for able pupils to do 
advanced work in special, fields, 
while at the same time insuring 
that they will have enough time 
with one teacher so that an in- 
dividual is not lost in the shuffle of 
classes. Its shortcomings may be 
revealed and corrected as programs 
are evaluated. It may be that the 
third grade is too early to start such 
a plan; too many errors in assess- 
ing pupils’ abilities may be made 
at this level. It will be interesting 
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to note, too, the impact of slow 
and fast learners on each other in 
the ungraded classes. 


NO MAGIC FORMULA 


In considering all these plans of 
organization, principals ought to 
beware: of any interclass grouping 
plan as the too-simple solution to 
the complex problem of attending 
to individual differences. There is 
no magic formula, no giant com- 
puter, no administrative device 
that can section a grade of children 
so as to assure that every pupil 
will receive instruction suited to his 
educational level. Only good teach- 
ers can do this—only teachers who 
see pupils not as third graders, but 
as 30 children with varying capac- 
ities and needs. No administrative 
device can compensate for poor 
teaching. 

With the present intense and 
needed emphasis on content in the 
elementary school, there is danger 
that, in the tradition of going to 
extremes, we will throw out what 
we know about the psychology of 
learning. In fact, even now phrases 
like “the whole child,” “mental hy- 
giene,” and “acceptance of pupils” 
are being held up to ridicule by 
the hard-boiled who see the solu- 
tion to all educational ills in the 
provision of a stimulating intellec- 
tual environment. Such an environ- 
ment should be the fundamental 
right of every child, but it is not 
easy to predict the effects of a 
particular environment, stimulating 
though it may be, on a child. The 
“whole child” still comes to school, 


bringing with him his motivational 
structure. 


FLEXIBILITY NEEDED 


In order to provide an optimum 
instructional program, principals 
should facilitate an organization 
that will make use of the special 
abilities and training of individual 
teachers but without the compul- 
sion to institutionalize such an or- 
ganization. What is good for a par- 
ticular fifth grade is not necessarily 
good for all grades, nor even for 
all fifth grades in a school system. 
The more flexible the organization 
of the elementary school, the more 
creatively teaching talent can be 
used. Creative administrators ought 
to conduct teacher inventories in 
order to ferret out special talents, 
and they ought to devise a plan to 
put that talent to use, without 
feeling that all schools in the sys- 
tem, regardless of their special 
needs, should adopt the same plan. 

One of the great dangers facing 
the schools of the future is that of 
regimentation by administrative or- 
ganization. Any of the plans dis- 
cussed here might have some merit 
in a limited way. It is only when 
a blanket application is made that 
the defects are glaring. 

Let us set up grouping proced- 
ures in the elementary schools so 
that there is plenty of room for 
teacher and pupils to move about; 
grouping procedures that will not 
view the child as “Upper Level 
Primary, Accelerated Group, Gift- 
ed,” but as Jerry Jones, Human 
Being. e 





Two Incorrect Assumptions on 


Terminal Education 
W. Linwoop CHASE 


In Second Thoughts on Terminal Education 


iene AL education is a prob- 
lem of educational urgency. It de- 
mands attention because it needs 
exhaustive planning by educational 
authorities. It demands attention 
because parents must recognize its 
significance in the educational pro- 
grams of their children. It demands 
attention because youth must un- 
derstand the different paths avail- 
able for job training and because 
there is a lack of sensitivity to the 
breadth of its characteristics and 
the importance of its objectives. 

There are two frequently occur- 
ring incorrect assumptions concern- 
ing terminal education: one, all 
education of the individual ceases 
on a low rung of the ladder; two, 
classification in a group whose 
formal education is smaller in 
amount than others means being 
not quite respectable. 

These assumptions are incorrect 
because education does not cease 
on leaving a formal school organ- 
ization; and, of course, life can be 
successful and command the high- 
est respect even if one does not go 
to college. 

Organized education may be 
over for the school-leaver at any 
point before attainment of the bac- 
calaureate degree. Presumably, any 
type of education in which the 
planned program falls short of a 
four-year college degree is apt to 
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be considered as terminal educa- 
tion. 

A young man I know completed 
high school doing well in those 
subjects he liked and barely getting 
by in those he did not like. Carry- 
ing the same attitudes into college, 
he ended his freshman year on 
probation. He did not return to 
college. He enlisted in the Air 
Corps. The wise father of this boy 
later wrote to his son on his after- 
service plans: “I don’t know what 
kind of work you have decided to 
do when you come out of the ser- 
vice, but I hope, whatever it is, 
you will take a school program to 
prepare you for it, whether that 
program is six months, or a year, 
or longer.” 

This father was talking about 
terminal education—a formal edu- 
cation program which prepares a 
young man for a job. He realized 
that a four-year college is not the 
only program of education beyond 
the high school. There are schools 
which provide terminal education 
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programs ranging from instruction 
in barbering to certain skills needed 
in the electronics industry, or from 
many other kinds of specialized 
skills, to liberal arts or business 
education in the junior college. 

That one-third to one-half of 
those who enter high school do not 
graduate indicates how far we are 
falling short of the American dream 
of a secondary-school education for 
all youth. Those who do not grad- 
uate extend through the whole 
range of mental ability, from low 
to high. 

Those who leave the high school 
early can hardly expect that the 
high school has served as a term- 
inal education agency. It has not 
been given the opportunity. High- 
school education can be considered 
a package deal. You have to take 
the whole package if you expect to 
get much benefit from it. On the 
other hand, the high school must 
frequently examine the contents of 
the package to see that the ingredi- 
ents are what is required by the 
individual. 

What is required? The funda- 
mental purpose of a high school is 
to provide educational opportuni- 
ties for every student able to bene- 
fit by them. The importance of 
developing attitudes, understand- 
ings, and skills common to all citi- 
zens of our democracy has long 
been recognized. The trend is to 
make secondary-school education 
function more efficiently in these 
phases of learning. It must continue 
that way. One cannot say that all 
school-leavers quit school because 


the school fails to provide for their 
needs. One can say that a smaller 
number would quit school if there 
had been more concern for their 
needs. 

Any discussion of meeting the 
needs of individuals must include 
a consideration of the needs of the 
society in which they live. There- 
fore, schools must have goals in 
citizenship education and yet must 
so handle the needs of the individ- 
ual that he does not quit school. 
Although he may not always real- 
ize it, the individual’s needs aren’t 
served unless he develops the gen- 
eral qualifications to be successful 
as a worker in the world when 
school days are over. 

Speaking at a conference on sec- 
ondary education, Mr. Kennerly 
Woody of the New York Tele- 
phone Company, classified business 
jobs into three groups: There are 
craft jobs such as stenographers, 
bookkeepers, lathe operators, and 
people who work on electrical as- 
semblies; there are technical jobs 
for those who do the research and 
planning—the skilled engineers, the 
experts on design, the specialists; 
and a third group consisting of ad- 
ministrators who chart the course 
of business and see that its affairs 
are conducted wisely and well. 

High-school graduates can work 
effectively in the craft jobs. If they 
have ability and drive, they can 
progress to higher level positions 
and opportunities. In these craft 
jobs they can be happy and can 
raise happy families. 

It is the ambitious parents who 
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sometimes attempt to force their 
children into higher education be- 
yond their capacities and their in- 
terests. High-school principals and 
guidance counselors constantly re- 
port the unwillingness of some par- 
ents to recognize that their children 
are not four-year college material. 
Parents sometimes choose schools 
not on the basis of their children’s 
abilities and aptitudes, but rather 
of the school’s social prestige. 
Principals and guidance counselors 
are in a position to give helpful 


education program for high-school 
students. Quite frequently, they are 
in a better position to give such 
advice, for they are more objective 
and less emotional than are the 
parents. 

Terminal education, which for 
any individual may be determined 
by desire, interest, or circum- 
stances, should have within it that 
spark which starts the fire of self- 
direction in education beyond the 
high school. It is this spark that 
will make better citizens and better 


advice about a desirable terminal workers. . 


wien attind Education and Guidance 
ONcE a young person has left school, no one is officially 
concerned with his educational or vocational future. It is 
not usually regarded as a responsibility of the school. But 
it should be. We should not simply turn these boys and 
girls out on the streets. They need advice . . . They need 


to be helped to think constructively about their own 
abilities and limitations, about job opportunities and about 


their further learning and growth . . . The young people 
who go out into the world after high school—and even 
more urgently, those who drop out before graduation from 
high school—should be helped in order to assure that the 
years immediately ahead will be years of continued self- 
development. 

To be specific, every high school in the land should 
provide continuing vocational and educational counseling 
for all who leave school short of college. These services 
should be available until the boy or girl reaches the age 
ORE. ss 

It may be objected that such a service would be expen- 
sive. It would be an added expense to the schools, but not 
necessarily to society as a whole. Young people who fail 
to get jobs or who become juvenile delinquents are a costly 
burden on the whole community; and every boy or girl 
whose abilities are not developed is a loss to society. It is 
better to spend money preventing such outcomes than to 
spend it later picking up the pieces—John W. Gardner, 
president of Carnegie Corporation of New York. 





Adult Pressure 
Can Injure Growth 


The Dangers 


of Social Adjustment 


RoBERT W. WHITE 


In Teachers College Record 


wd BOUT 10 years ago, a certain 


child-guidance clinic hired an effi- 
ciency expert to devise ways of 
saving staff time. After studying 
one hundred printed forms used for 
case records, the expert prepared 
a new form and offered it for com- 
ments at a staff conference. Im- 
mediately there was a chorus of 
expostulation. After the heading, 
“Patient’s Mother,” the following 
sentence was set in type: 

“The mother, outwardly nervous 
and over-protective, was inwardly 
a cold, rejective person.” 

“It was in every one of the 
records,” the expert declared. 
“Every one! And it will save 9.3 
staff hours a year if you don’t have 
to write it each time.” 

Another chorus of protest rose at 
another place on the form. Under 
the heading, “Recommendations,” 


the expert had caused to be 
printed: “The child should be made 
to have frequent social contacts 
with other children in order to 
achieve social adjustment.” 

This was 10 years ago. Is it the 
same today? Would the efficiency 
expert find the same stereotypes, 
the same regnant images of ma- 
ternal rejection and social isolation? 
Not entirely, for excesses in one 
direction tend to breed reactions 
in the opposite direction. 

Since 1950, a number of profes- 
sional voices have been raised in 
behalf of the clinical mother. She 
is no longer the automatic scape- 
goat for whatever is wrong with 
the child. During the same period 
there have been clear sounds of 
misgivings about social participa- 
tion. 

It is the second point that pro- 
vides our theme. What dangers lie 
in heavy repeated doses of social 
participation? Is there a risk of 
harmful side effects in the attempt 
to produce social adjustment? 

Professional workers may have 
had second thoughts about social 
participation, but it takes time to 
undo the effects of a doctrine that 
has been proclaimed as scientific 
truth. The earlier teaching has in- 
timidated mothers and _ teachers, 
leading them to take anxious steps 
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designed to ensure participation, 
steps which may have just about 
the opposite of the intended effect. 
Can we expect a parent who is 
anxious about his child’s social ad- 
justment to produce anything but 
an anxious social adjustment in the 
child? 

The ideal of social adjustment is 
in the broadest sense an educa- 
tional ideal. All ideals of this kind 
become subject to misuse. With 
regard to social adjustment, we 
are perhaps in a stage that has 
often been occupied and then out- 
grown by earlier educational ideals. 
It is the stage of being overcom- 
mitted to one goal, of being nerv- 
ous about achieving it, of feeling 
sure that the child will never devel- 
op properly unless we force him to 
behave as he should. 


WHY THE ANXIETY? 


There can be little doubt that 
anxieties about social adjustment 
are widespread. Why these anxie- 
ties? Why did it happen that, par- 
ticularly during the forties and 
fifties, social skill and enjoyment 
emerged supreme virtues that must 
be inculcated at all costs? This 
result was produced by a conver- 
gence of several influences. 

We have become aware of pro- 
found changes in our economic and 
social system. As industry assumes 
more and more the pattern of a 
large organization, and the small 
independent business unit ceases to 
be typical, success and advance- 
ment come to depend heavily on 
qualities of a social sort. 
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In short, we live in a time when 
economic success can less and less 
be distinguished from social suc- 
cess. How can one’s offspring get 
on in the world if he plays by 
himself, if he does not start right 
away to develop a marketable per- 
sonality and to win top grades as 
an “organization child”? 

We also live in a time when we 
have learned to perceive human 
relations as the crux of some of our 
most serious problems. Social ex- 
perience on the part of children is 
seen by many parents and teachers 
as a crucial step on the way to en- 
lightened attitudes toward prob- 
lems of class, race, and national 
rivalries. 

It is clear, then, that strong 
social forces have accented the 
value we attach to becoming a 
social person. It is no wonder that 
we became obsessed about social 
adjustment. I think we greatly ex- 
aggerated its significance, but I do 
not mean by this to challenge its 
importance. 

Our problem, then, cannot be 
solved by denying that social inter- 
action is a good thing for children. 
But we do need to calm our anxie- 
ty on the subject so we can stop 
pushing and harassing our children 
and thus spoiling the natural 
growth of their social interests. 

What does one want to have 
happen in a child under the head- 
ing of social growth? We should 
not be content with the growth 
of mere social skills and techniques, 
with the ability to chatter at a tea, 
smile cordially at a cocktail party, 
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and issue appropriate flattery when 
entertaining an important person. 
The various forms of social compe- 
tence should not be confused with 
the more profound goals of social 
growth. 

What we really want is that 
children should become interested 
in each other. We want them to 
enjoy being with others, to take 
pleasure in companionship. And 
we want them to appreciate the 
happiness that comes from sharing 
activities with other members of 


a group. 

Our goal, then, is the fullest pos- 
sible development of the child’s 
social interest. We must not fail 
to recognize the obstacles to such 
growth. Children have aggressive 
feelings, too, and they are subject 


to anxiety. If their contacts provoke 
aggressiveness and fear, there will 
be little chance for friendly inter- 
est and affection to achieve natural 
growth. These are the liabilities, 
and we must bear them in mind 
as we consider what is possible for 
adults to do to encourage social 


growth. 


RESULTS OF PRESSURE 


Consider first what is likely to 
happen as a consequence of adult 
pressure. When we push children 
into social situations without wait- 
ing for the help of their own spon- 
taneous urges, we seriously stack 
the cards against their having a 
happy experience. We evoke their 
general dislike of being pushed; we 
are likely to push them into groups 
where aggression is not under con- 


trol; and we override whatever 
anxieties they may experience. 

The net result is a massive invi- 
tation to develop defenses against 
social participation. The child 
learns to be present in body but 
not in spirit, just as he did in the 
old-fashioned disciplinary school. 
In short, adult pressure is all too 
likely to teach the child to become 
a lonely member of a lonely crowd. 

Another likely consequence of 
pressure is a disregard for the 
natural rate of social growth. Social 
virtuosity is expected from the 
start. But social growth is a slow 
process involving both maturation 
and cumulative learning. As devel- 
opment goes forward, a significant 
function of the child’s social life is 
to provide an alternative society 
to that of his home, a foil against 
his parents, a means of developing 
independence and selfrespect. The 
last thing children want is for the 
parents to be enthusiastic about a 
friendship and to suggest ways of 
increasing the: contacts. 


SOCIAL GROWTH 


It is worth remembering that 
social growth does not take place 
exclusively in social situations; 
much of it occurs necessarily in 
imagination. Our panic about au- 
tism has caused us to overlook the 
forward-looking, planful, realistic 
qualities that are so abundantly 
present in imaginative play. We 
tend to think that fantasy will be 
merely wish-fulfilling, not fitting a 
person for contact with reality. But 
this is not what we find when we 
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make any study of fantasy. We find 
the child imagining things he 
would like to do, which very prob- 
ably he will do a little later, and 
we find him quite capable of telling 
the difference between a probable 
and improbable fantasy. Most ac- 
complishments occur first in fan- 
tasy; the child’s social accomplish- 
ments are not an exception to this 
rule. 

Another sphere of social growth 
is reading. It would be a valuable 
exercise for all of us if we could 
remember the origins of our best 
social insights, our best pieces of 
social learning, and then see how 
many of them came from books and 
how many from social interactions. 
I think the books would not come 
off too badly, for many of them are 
about social realities and vital so- 
cial relationships even when cast 
in the form of fiction. Our real 
social experience, especially the 
amount we have had by the time 
of our early twenties, might leave 
us quite provincial in outlook and 
quite limited as to depth if we 
could not amplify it by the social 
experience of the race, vivified for 
us in good literature. We must be- 
ware of measuring social growth by 
an external yardstick. 

Finally, we ought to recognize 
that social growth is promoted by 
having strong interests, not neces- 
sarily social in character, which 
can be shared with those similarly 
interested. Common interest gives 
substance to relationships, some- 
thing to share beside pleasant 
smiles; it gives those flashes of 
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mutual appreciation which form 
the real high spots of social growth. 

If we are committed to the prop- 
osition that the growth of social 
interest is what we really want, 
then we are equally committed to 
the goal of having people be as 
interesting as possible. I believe we 
often do more to enrich social liv- 
ing by encouraging children to de- 
velop the kinds of interests that 
must first grow in solitude than by 
urging them to diffuse their ener- 
gies through a multitude of social 
contacts. No one is better fitted 
than an interesting person to awak- 
en social interest. 

I believe it is time to forget the 
pat formula of social adjustment 
with which we have been obsessed. 
It is time to realize that economic 
and social trends and psychiatric 
insights have intimidated us and 
robbed us of common sense about 
social growth. 

There is great natural strength 
in the child’s urge to find oppor- 
tunities for friendly and rewarding 
human relations. Unless social de- 
velopment goes very badly, we can 
have faith that the child’s urge 
will prevail in its own way and at 
its own time. We can be most help- 
ful if we do not jump in and spoil 
the process by trying to hasten it 
and seizing the initiative from the 
child. In an age when so much 
rapid and dramatic engineering is 
done, it is hard to be a husband- 
man who waits for things to grow. 
But social growth cannot be engi- 
neered. It can happen only through 
growth. e 





Pass or Fail in the Elementary Schools 


A Study of Promotion Policy 


StuART E. DEAN 
In The Elementary School Journal 


Ss the many criticisms 
leveled at the elementary school 
today is the charge that it is de- 
void of intellectual standards for 
children; that it operates without 
the conviction that pupils should 
show evidence of academic prog- 
ress; and that it has drifted into a 
soft pedagogy that allows young- 
sters to move along from grade to 
grade on the basis of a nebulous 
doctrine of social promotion. 

The whole problem of promoting 
pupils from one grade to another 
calls for a look at the graded type 
of elementary-school organization. 
We have long had a series of levels 
known and accepted as grades. The 
rationale for grades as well as their 
origin is clear if we recall that 
they were once considered essential 
administrative machinery. 

Lately, however, many educators 
have come to entertain doubts 
about grades, and they find that 
their suspicions are supported by a 
growing body of knowledge about 
children and how they learn. Some 
educators have predicted that we 
may soon be moving into an era 
in which we realize that the struc- 
tural pattern of a school exists to 
serve children. In time, these edu- 
cators say, we may eventually de- 
part from practices that have made 
children the victims of administra- 
tive expediency. Increasingly, some 


school administrators and teachers 
are coming to believe that restric- 
tions imposed by a graded system 
have been harmful and that steps 
must be taken to remove imposed 
barriers or grades. 

However, as long as the graded 
system exists in its present form, 
official recognition of pupil prog- 
ress takes the form of advancement 
from one grade to another. To 
apply this type of procedure, cer- 
tain policies and judgments have 
been formulated. Some critics are 
suggesting that these policies have 


‘been evolved without full consider- 


ation of the intellectual responsi- 
bilities of the school. 

What are current practices in 
pupil promotion in our elementary 
schools? Are the critics right? Are 
we shutting our eyes to standards? 
Do children move from grade to 
grade simply on the basis of ethe- 
real dogmas? Are we shortchanging 
our youngsters educationally? 

To answer these questions—and 
many others—the U. S. Office of 
Education recently made a survey 
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of practices, policies, and trends in 
the administration of public ele- 
mentary schools. 

The Office of Education under- 
took this research for two purposes: 
first, to provide current information 
that local communities could use 
in the solution of their school prob- 
lems; and second, to provide infor- 
mation for the improvement. of 
preservice and in-service programs 
in the preparation of elementary- 
school principals. 

What picture does the survey 
present of pupil-promotional poli- 
cies in the elementary schools? In 
general, practices reported fall into 
two broad categories: promotion 
based entirely on academic prog- 
ress and promotion that entirely 
ignores academic progress. In the 
study, the term group progress 
was adopted to describe the latter 
approach, although the term social 
promotion is commonly used. 

Results of the survey revealed 
that promotion on the basis of aca- 
demic factors is the preponderant 
national pattern. Only a small seg- 
ment of our schools reported that 
their promotion practices were 
based on the so-called social fac- 
tor. Actually, about 70 percent of 


the urban places reported that pro- 
motion was based on academic con- 
sideration, while less than 12 
percent reported group progress as 
a basis for promotion. 

The study was designed to per- 
mit analyses by region as well as 
by population group. The results 
show that all population groups 
and all regions, with the exception 
of the largest cities, reflect the pre- 
ponderant national pattern of pro- 
motion policies based on academic 
progress. In other words, this policy 
is almost standard throughout the 
country, irrespective of the size of 
urban place or the geographic lo- 
cation. 

For the nation as a whole, only 
11.7 percent of urban places in- 
dicated that group progress is the 
basis for elementary-school pupil 
promotion (10.8 percent primarily 
and 0.9 percent exclusively). With 
less than 1 percent of the urban 
places reporting that the “social 
promotion” principle was the de- 
cisive factor, it seems that the evi- 
dence established by the survey 
seriously challenges the charge that 
public elementary schools are un- 
mindful of academic responsibili- 
ties in the promotion of pupils. e 


ei natn a student is only justified as a means to 
improved learning for the student. The decision should 
be made only under a guidance-promotion policy, with all 
facts about the individual thoroughly appraised. To one 
child, failure might be damaging; to another child, it might 
be a challenge. The decision to fail a child becomes a 
major professional responsibility akin to the decision of 
a surgeon to perform an operation.—Stanley E. Dimond, 


University of Michigan. 





Four Emerging Trends 


New Developments in 
Secondary - School Science 


MarcareT J. McKIsseN 
In The Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals 


7 HE time is right for change in 
our high-school science programs. 
And change there is today—more 
than that brought about by two 
world wars or a depression. It is 
important to know that a change 
is in order. It is perhaps more im- 
portant to know what change. 

In spite of the large number of 
“crash” programs, many of the re- 
cent developments are the result 
of carefully considered youth- 
school-community studies. A recent 
study of these developments re- 
veals four emerging trends. 

1. An increase in ability group- 
ing. 

2. Programs being extended out- 
side normal school hours through 
evening, Saturday, and summer 
programs. 

3. Greater use of nonschool per- 
sonnel and facilities for teaching 
purposes. 

4. An academic strengthening 
and modemizing of high-school 
science courses. 

In the matter of homogeneous 
grouping, three- and even five- 
track programs are not uncommon. 
In one of the common three-track 
patterns, seventh-grade general 
science is not divided into low and 


high groups. In the eighth grade, 
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however, students of above average 
ability (Track I) complete much 
of eighth- and ninth-grade general 
science in one year; they are then 
ready for biology in the ninth 
grade. Track II ninth-grade general 
science may differ from Track III 
general science in study units of 
greater depth and in having more 
individual and group laboratory 
work. 

Students in Track I then com- 
plete chemistry in the tenth grade, 
physics in the eleventh grade, and 
are free to take an advanced course 
in the twelfth grade. Track II stu- 
dents may enrol for biology in 
the tenth grade, followed in the 
eleventh by regular or applied 
chemistry or physics or physical 
science. Track III students, lack- 
ing the ability to profit greatly 
from academic science courses, will 
probably take a physical science 
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course in the eleventh or twelfth 
grade to complete their science 
training. 

Homogeneous grouping places a 
burden of student identification on 
school administrators, guidance 
personnel, science supervisors, and 
curriculum specialists as well as 
science teachers. Differentiated pro- 
grams must be scheduled, students 
tested and interviewed, and records 
kept. But results of learning studies 
are in favor of grouping, and most 
of those concerned with such pro- 
grams agree that the results ob- 
tained are worth the effort. 


EXTENDING THE SCHOOL DAY 


The practice of extending the 
school day beyond normal school 
hours is becoming increasingly pop- 
ular to multiply the effect of the 
science program. Many, though not 
all, of the extended programs, are 
for those of greater than average 
ability and motivation in science. 
Some emphasize field trips; some 
emphasize projects, visiting lectur- 
ers, or some other type of activity. 
Some provide credit toward gradu- 
ation, while others are noncredit 
courses. 

The summer programs in science 
most frequently are for senior-high- 
school students and the methods of 
operating the programs vary great- 
ly. One large city system estab- 
lished a summer science program 
for all public, private, and paro- 
chial school students, grades 7-12. 
Three centers were established and 
180 students were selected. Three 
teachers and 60 students were as- 
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signed to each center and divided 
into biology, chemistry, and physics 
sections. 

Three types of activities were 
included in the program: projects, 
seminars, and field trips. Some of 
the projects were carried on under 
the supervision of university and 
industrial scientists. In many cases, 
students entered the program with 
projects already underway. Others 
came with little more than a gen- 
eral interest in science and a keen 
desire to know more about all as- 
pects of it. The function of the 
faculties at the centers was to pro- 
vide specific help in completing the 
projects and in developing interest 
in some specific area for those with 
only a general interest. 

Another example is a summer 
mathematics-science program for 
students in the eleventh and 
twelfth grades which provided stu- 
dents with an opportunity to have 
work-experience in industry, to un- 
dertake a mathematics-science proj- 
ect of considerable difficulty, to 
use university library facilities, and 
to receive additional training in 
areas commonly found in scholar- 
ship testing. 

In some schools, a shorter sum- 
mer period may be used to prepare 
students for advanced science 
courses. In one program, eighth- 
grade students selected for ninth- 
grade biology were given a two- 
weeks preparatory course in basic 
biology, chemistry, and physics. In 
another, a summer physical-science 
program covering ninth-grade gen- 
eral science is given to those who 
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will be accelerated in ninth-grade 
biology. 

The extended programs taking 
place on Saturdays or before and 
after school also are conducted in 
a variety of ways. One well- 
established Saturday science pro- 
gram has 50 boys and girls, grades 
8-12 enrolled. Sessions are informal 
—usually a lecture with films, slides, 
or demonstrations. Taking advan- 
tage of the nearby ocean and sever- 
al marine laboratories, the program 
is slanted toward biology. 

Another Saturday program, 
which is a voluntary one for stu- 
dents, is held Saturday mornings, 
one Saturday a month for 10 
months. Students attend because 
of their interest in supplementing 
the regular high-school science pro- 
grams and do not receive academic 
credit. The first part of each period 
is devoted to lectures by college 
and university staff members; the 
second portion to student labora- 
tory experimentation. 

Extending the school day to 
before-school or after-school hours 
involves administrative difficulties. 
Schedules for both teachers and 
students must be adjusted, teachers 
must be compensated, and there 
are other complications. Neverthe- 
less, there are schools operating 
programs from 7:00 to 7:50 in the 
mornings, or from 3:30 to 5:30 in 
the afternoons. Such programming 
does make for better use of exist- 
ing school facilities and does tend 
to strengthen the science curricu- 
lum. 

Another striking development in 


high-school science instruction is 
the increased number of schools 
making use of nonschool personnel 
and facilities. Several patterns have 
been followed. 


NONSCHOOL PERSONNEL USE 


In one community, a council of 
representatives of professional and 
technical societies and the local 
board of education was founded. 
This organization developed a 
school-consultant service, a career- 
night program, a science fair, a 
newsletter to keep teachers in- 
formed of science activities of in- 
terest to them, and visual aids for 
classroom use. 

The consultant service provides 
each high school with the services 
of two scientists. The consultants 
cooperate with school personnel in 
such ways as developing a list of 
science scholarships, planning plant 
tours, screening and distributing 
career-guidance booklets, evaluat- 
ing and purchasing films for school 
use, and arranging for speakers. 

The career-night programs usual- 
ly take the form of a panel of 
speakers describing requirements 
and opportunities in engineering 
and scientific fields. The annual 
science fair for students in grades 
7-12 at a local state teachers col- 
lege is sponsored jointly by the 
local science teachers association 
and the council. It provides tech- 
nical information for those judging 
and viewing the exhibits and sci- 
ence tours for award winners. 

Other methods of making use 
of nonschool personnel include 
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resource committees drawn from 
college and university science de- 
partments who assist in career 
guidance, advise about laboratory 
projects, assist in securing unusual 
scientific equipment, and provide 
special lectures. 

Summer __ research-employment 
opportunities for students provide 
another means for expanding high- 
school science programs. The num- 
ber of government, industry, and 
university laboratories offering such 
opportunities is increasing. 

The developments in course con- 
tent in the newer secondary-science 
courses have been receiving much 
publicity recently. The newer 
course content differs from that of 
the traditional courses in three 


general respects: It is more difficult 


at all ability levels, there is greater 
emphasis on the quantitative as- 
pects of science, and more modern 
material is being included. 

To portray some of the develop- 
ments in content in the various 
study areas of science, one may 
examine the trends observable just 
in the new chemistry courses. As 
with the other subjects, there is 
a new interest in depth. To allow 
for this, some traditional chemistry 
units have been eliminated or 
greatly reduced. This is true of 
much of the descriptive material 
about the sulfur, phosphorus, and 
nitrogen compounds. 

To provide more class and labor- 
atory time for this new depth ap- 
proach, more hours per week are 
being scheduled for chemistry and 


the number of semesters may be 
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increased from two to three or four. 
An increased dependence on 
higher mathematics is a natural re- 
sult of stressing the quantitative 
rather than the qualitative aspects 
of chemistry. Three years of mathe- 
matics is a common prerequisite. 
Mathematics requirements may in- 
clude college algebra or calculus. 
There is a movement from the 
“cookbook” type of laboratory pro- 
cedures to an “open-ended” type 
of activity. Experiments do not pre- 
sent a step-by-step procedure. They 
define a problem, list materials 
needed for its solution, and require 
the student to plan and conduct the 
procedures needed for solution. 
Chemistry teachers are at work de- 
veloping their own unstructured 
laboratory experiments as. well as 
making use of those prepared. 
In earth science courses, in bio- 
logy courses, in physics courses, 
and in physical science courses, the 
content is also being revised today. 
The development of science pro- 
grams at the junior-high level is 
not as well defined as it is at the 
senior-high level. A majority of 
systems are evidently undecided 
about their science programs at the 
junior-high-school level. In addi- 
tion, there has not been the concen- 
tration of effort in research and 
planning comparable to that fo- 
cused at the  senior-high-school 
science program. Nevertheless, the 
influence of the senior-high-school 
science programs is being felt and 
there is an upgrading of junior- 
high-school science in many 
schools. . 





There Is a Natural 
Hierarchy of Questions 


Questioning Science 


Tuomas H. Briccs 


In The Educational Forum 


wide WOMAN, proud of her aca- 
demic schooling, was once twitted 
by a friend for her ignorance about 
science. When he said, “I doubt if 
you know how we get light in this 
room,” she indignantly replied, 
“Of course I do. I just press a but- 
ton on the wall.” Her schooling had 
not caused that stimulant to edu- 
cation, a lively inquiring mind. 
Such a mind persists to know such 
things as why a series of pictures 
flashed on a screen can give a vis- 
ual continuum, why a rocket shot 
into space goes into orbit instead of 
falling back to earth, and even how 
a pin-spotter works in a bowling 
alley. 

Knowledge about these phenom- 
enons may not be important from 
a practical point of view. But the 
practical, that which one can use 
for convenience or physical com- 
fort, is far from being the only 
value in life. Relief from the em- 


barrassment of ignorance, the sat- 
isfaction of understanding, the 
glow of intellectual curiosity which, 
through growing by being satisfied, 
is never satiated, the comfort of 
being at home in one’s environ- 
ment—all such things enlarge the 
world and enrich our lives. 
Everyone is interested in science 
of some sort and to some degree, 
and teachers have a challenge to 
find these interests and both to di- 
rect and develop them. Interest is 
expressed as curiosity leading to 
questions, usually addressed to 
others by those who have not 
learned the high satisfaction of 
finding answers for themselves. By 
nature, man is uncomfortable when 
confronted by something that he 
does not understand or when in 
the company of those who know 
what he does not know. Recogniz- 
ing this discomfort, teachers of sci- 
ence have an opportunity to show 
how it can be relieved by learning. 
Curiosity is usually manifested 
by questions; the number and kind 
of questions are a good indication 
of mental alertness and a desire to 
know. Infants are so full of ques- 
tions that they frequently pester 
parents, especially when no satis- 
factory answers are ready. It is by 
questioning that they learn. Re- 
buffs and ridicule lessen the ques- 
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tioning, and perhaps that is why 
as the child grows older he voices 
fewer of the questions that arise 
in his mind. 

A class that does not question is 
not being well educated. Students 
who ask no questions and do not 
persist to get satisfying answers sel- 
dom develop an independent intel- 
lectual life. They deprive them- 
selves of the thrill of discovering 
for themselves, and they fail to 
learn how, outside the school, to 
find or to accept challenges, to 
evaluate them, to invent and test 
hypotheses, and to know when 
they have a satisfying solution. 

And so we come to a realization 
of the importance, especially in sci- 
ence teaching, of recognizing ques- 
tions that students raise. Not only 
that, but also the necessity, if 
young people are to become really 
educated, of encouraging them to 
raise questions when they are ob- 
structed by ignorance on the road 
to an objective. 


WHAT QUESTIONS? 


What are natural questions when 
one is confronted by unusual phe- 
nomenons of nature or mechanics? 
For a number of years I have tried, 
by informal investigation, to find 


out. Confronting acquaintances, 
both young and adult, with some 
unusual gadget or showing them 
some unnoticed bit of nature, say- 
ing nothing, I waited for sponta- 
neous questions. 

Illustrative of the gadgets that 
I have used are a circular slide 
rule, a miniature light meter, a 
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cigarette lighter activated by a 
metal of the platinum family being 
inserted into a wick saturated with 
methanol, and a tobacco pouch 
closing with a zipper, when that 
was a novelty. For natural phenom- 
enons I showed the curious roots of 
an Indian pipe, that the circular 
strands of a spider’s web are sticky 
while the orbital ones are not, 
pointed to varves formed in a gla- 
cial lake, and the like. 

If I was asked, “Why are you 
showing me this?” or “Where did 
you find it?” of course there was 
no manifestation of interest. A 
simple answer to such a question 
gives complete satisfaction to a 
sluggish curiosity. 

A more lively curiosity leads to 
a second type of question: “What 
is that for?” or “How did it come 
about?” Such questions invite a 
leading on, not by simple answers 
but, rather, by questions that stim- 
ulate independent thinking. Such 
questions suggest more careful ob- 
servations, perhaps directed by 
questions or of readings carefully 
selected, with passages that are 
sure to be interesting for bait, or 
some simple experiment, like test- 
ing the intelligence of chipmunks 
by placing food in a variety of 
places. When curiosity, however 
slight, is manifested, a teacher 
faces a challenge to develop it so 
that it leads to something of edu- 
cational value, whether practical or 
stimulating to the growth of an 
inquiring mind. 

A third natural question, evi- 
dencing interest and manifesting 
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the human instinct to relate every- 
thing to himself is “Can I work it?” 
or “Can I explain it?” Psychologists 
tell us that everybody likes to be 
a cause. Nobody can watch an- 
other trying to untie a knot without 
his fingers itching to do the job 
himself. This natural desire can be 
used to increase curiosity, for we 
are all more interested in what we 
have had some part, however 
slight, in causing. 

These three types of natural 
questions may irritate a teacher 
whose mind is on things seemingly 
to him more important. But they 
cannot be safely ignored, for they 
evince incipient interests that can 
be developed. It is easier to in- 
crease the speed of a moving object 
than to get momentum from a dead 
start. 

A fourth question, less frequent- 
ly asked, was “What principle ex- 
plains this?” or “What explanation 
is there for this phenomenon?” 
Such questions evince not only 
some maturity of intellect but also 
a readiness to be directed to im- 
portant learning. When such ques- 
tions are educed, some teacher has 
probably been patient in answering 
questions of less significance, and 
now there is a student who chal- 
lenges a teacher’s best skill to de- 
velop a scientist or one who ap- 
preciates the wonders of science 
as a part of his liberal education. 

A fifth and final type of ques- 
tion, rarely heard, was “What new 
application of this principle is pos- 
sible?” This question arises in the 
minds of geniuses who have the 


gift of invention. Benjamin Frank- 
lin had this gift. He applied the 
principle and invented the light- 
ning rod. The gyroscope was at 
first merely an intriguing toy, but 
geniuses have found many impor- 
tant uses for it. The bouncing putty 
invented by Coolidge, however, 
still waits for some genius to find 
a use for it. 

It would be marvelous if there 
were more geniuses who could ap- 
ply principles and laws to enrich 
the world by useful invention. But 
such geniuses are rare. They are 
born with peculiar gifts which it is 
doubtful if education of any kind 
can create. Education can, how- 
ever, develop curiosities that lead 
to accumulation of knowledge that 
makes invention possible. 

What, then, should our schools 
recognize as a prime responsibility 
in the teaching of science? First, 
they should recognize that there is 
a natural hierarchy of questions 
that people ask about phenom- 
enons, a hierarchy along which the 
immature should be helped to 
move upward. Respecting those 
that are spontaneous and simple, a 
teacher should recognize that these 
are the first steps along the road 
that he wishes students to progress. 
To insure that those more impor- 
tant questions will be raised, pa- 
tience is‘required in giving answers 
to questions that rise from imma- 
ture groping out of the gloom of 
ignorance. Respect for any sincere 
question makes it easier for others 
to be asked. And questioning leads 
to learning that is meaningful. ® 
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More than One Way to Count? 


Arithmetic Concepts Possessed by the 
Preschool Child 


Corwin E. BJONERUD 
In The Arithmetic Teacher 


sane first half of the twentieth 
century has seen many studies to 
determine the most desirable time 
to start a planned sequential in- 
structional arithmetic program for 
the young child. Findings have 
been presented that vary from 
initial instruction starting in the 
first grade, to a recommendation 
that beginning formalized instruc- 
tion be delayed until the seventh 
grade. In general, however, these 
studies indicate that the child 
benefits when systematic instruc- 
tion starts during his first-grade 
experiences. 

It is interesting to note that pre- 
vious studies of arithmetic and the 
young child were carried out after 
the child was well into or past his 
kindergarten year of public school. 
While formalized instruction in 
arithmetic is rarely started in kin- 
dergarten, an informal program of 
elementary number concepts is 
commonly taught. This leaves 
many unanswered questions regard- 
ing the extent of number knowl- 
edges and skills possessed by the 
preschool child. 

In an attempt to discover some- 
thing about the arithmetic con- 
cepts possessed by the preschool 
child, a study was made of 100 be- 
ginning kindergarten children in 
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the Livonia, Michigan, public 
schools in 1957. The study was re- 
peated again in February 1960, 
with 27 pupils, all beginning kin- 
dergarten children, in the demon- 
stration school on the campus of 
San Francisco State College, Cali- 
fornia. The children in the demon- 
stration school are not a select 
group. They are all children of the 
same age residing in an assigned 
attendance area determined by the 
San Francisco Unified School Dis- 
trict. 

The purpose of the study was to 
discover some of the specific num- 
ber concepts possessed by the pre- 
school child. In no way has the 
study been ‘conducted to permit 
interpretation as an inventory of a 
child’s readiness for formal instruc- 
tion in arithmetic. Instead, it is 
hoped that the findings may bring 
about a closer scrutiny of what is 
generally accepted by teachers as 
normal number knowledge at the 
beginning of the kindergarten year, 
with the result that the planned in- 
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struction may be based realistically 
on the knowledges and needs of 
the five-year-old. 

Two tests were developed to aid 
in securing the needed data. The 
first was an individual oral inter- 
view to test number knowledges. 

The second test was a written 
picture-test containing arithmetical 
concepts that could be presented 
clearly in picture form. Consider- 
able effort was made to see that 
each item and picture were ones 
familiar to five-year-olds. 

In generalizing the findings, both 
groups will be treated as one. 
There was striking similarity in the 
data secured from both groups. 


COUNTING 


Considerable variance in ability 
to do rote counting by one was 
evidenced, but every child dis- 
played some facility in this number 
knowledge. The mean for the en- 
tire group was approximately 19, 
while five children were able to 
count to 100 or higher. 

Approximately 25 percent of the 
children exhibited some ability to 
do rote counting by 10, a few were 
able to reach 100. Some individual 
comments were made during this 
portion of the test. One was, “I 
thought there was only one way 
to count!” while another child 
promptly counted to sixty by fives. 

There was a marked similarity 
between the ability to do rational 
counting by one and rote counting 
by one. The mean for the entire 
group was about 19. For some, as 
the higher numbers were reached, 


there was slight confusion of one- 
to-one correspondence. A _ few 
counted in blocks of sequence, 
jumping several decades and con- 
tinuing without error. 

Few children displayed an un- 
derstanding of number sequences 
other than the sequence of num- 
bers by one. Less than 10 percent 
understood a sequence of odd 
numbers, but approximately 20 
percent succeeded with a sequence 
of even numbers less than 10. 

Results of the items concerned 
with ordinal numbers showed that 
more than half of the children had 
some understanding of this con- 
cept. Approximately 95 percent un- 
derstood the ordinal number first, 
while slightly more than 70 percent 
knew middle and last. At least 50 
percent displayed a knowledge of 
the ordinal numbers second and 
fourth. 

These beginning kindergarten 
children possessed considerable un- 
derstanding of number selection 
skills and were able to recognize 
a quantity of items numbering less 
than four immediately. Some were 
able to recognize more than four 
items, but less than nine. All of the 
children were able to select quan- 
tities of three or less. 

It was evident that many begin- 
ning kindergarten children possess 
a high degree of understanding of 
terms describing premeasurement 
concepts and are able to recognize 
several common instruments used 
in measurement. 

When requested to name the 
measuring instrument to perform 
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a specific job, 89 percent were able 
to name the clock and 51 percent 
could name the calendar. Approxi- 
mately one-third were able to name 
accurately the yardstick, foot rule, 
scale, and thermometer. 

There was little verbal response 
or interest shown when a collection 
of coins and a dollar bill was dis- 
played. When asked what they 
could or would do with the money, 
little enthusiasm was evoked, with 
responses almost entirely limited to 
the idea that it was something to 
play with or to put in one’s bank. 
No particular pattern developed in 
the knowledge displayed according 
to the coin’s value. Eighty percent 
of the children immediately recog- 
nized the penny, but only 38 per- 
cent recognized the nickel. 

The study revealed information 
about the children’s abilities in sev- 
eral other areas. It appears that 
the majority of preschool children 
possess the ability to recognize the 
geometric figures of the circle and 
the square. A high percentage re- 
sponded correctly to the pictured 
illustrations. There was also a high 
degree of skill evidenced in solving 
word problems that involve simple 
addition and subtraction facts. Al- 
most 90 percent of the children 
solved addition combinations, while 
approximately 75 percent accurate- 
ly solved subtraction combinations. 

What are some of the education- 
al implications to be drawn from 
the responses of these 127 begin- 
ning kindergarten children? Cer- 
tainly some thought should be 
given to possible adjustments in 
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the presentation of arithmetical 
concepts in the kindergarten and 
the first grade. Specifically these 
might include: 

1. A planned arithmetic-readi- 
ness program presented at the kin- 
dergarten level. This would require 
a systematic presentation to replace 
the incidental approach that is now 
generally employed. It appears that 
this instruction could begin no later 
than the second semester of the 
kindergarten year. 

2. A program of arithmetic in 
the first grade that would reflect 
the readiness period carried out in 
the kindergarten. The readiness 
program would be considerably 
shorter at the first-grade level for 
most children, but could be extend- 
ed for whatever period necessary 
for each child before the concepts 
developed in the usual first-grade 
program are presented. This pro- 
gram would allow more time in the 
first grade for a broadened experi- 
encé in arithmetic for most chil- 
dren. 

3. An inventory of the child’s 
number concepts should be made 
during the first part of the kinder- 
garten year so that more emphasis 
in both the kindergarten and the 
first grade can be placed on de- 
veloping number understandings 
for those children whose _back- 
ground experiences are limited. 
This would appear to be a reason- 
able approach, inasmuch as the 
data seem to indicate that the abil- 
ity of beginning kindergarten chil- 
dren to understand many basic 
arithmetical concepts is a reality. ® 





What Would You Do? 


Sociodrama as a Teaching Technique 


Grace GRAHAM 
In The Social Studies 


( 
OHN JONES, a west-coast col- 


lege student, applied for a teaching 
position in a small eastern city. 
After submitting his recommenda- 
tions and exchanging several let- 
ters with the superintendent of 
schools, he was given a contract 
which he signed. 

John and Mary, his wife, bought 
a trailer. They made a leisurely 
trip across the United States arriv- 
ing at their destination a week 
before the opening of school. The 
next morning John visited Mr. 
Brown, the superintendent. 

Mr. Brown was very upset when 
he saw John Jones. “You did not 
tell me you are a Negro,” he said. 
“We have never had a Negro on 
our faculty and the community 
would not stand for it. I don’t 
know what we can do about you. 
I'll call a meeting of the school 
board to discuss the matter. But I 
can assure you, Mr. Jones, you 
will not be allowed to teach here.” 

John Jones went home to tell 
his wife the bad news and to dis- 
cuss with her what they should do. 

This story is ideal for the im- 
plementation of sociodrama as a 
teaching method. After telling the 
story, the teacher would tell her 
class: 

“Now we shall act out possible 
solutions that John and Mary might 
find to their problem. Tim, you 
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play the role of John, and Jane, you 
will be Mary. Remember, you de- 
cide what you are going to do and 
also how you think thé person 
whose part you are playing will 
feel and talk.” 

The teacher then chooses one or 
two other casts and sends the 
couples out of the classroom to dis- 
cuss the problem. While they are 
out, the rest of the class quickly 
lists various possible solutions, such 
as: sue in court for a year’s salary; 
plead with the board for a chance, 
agreeing that John will leave after 
a trial period if he does not make 
good; appeal to the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People for help; get an- 
other job in the vicinity; settle for 
compensation for time and ex- 
penses of the trip; or get a job in 
a Negro school. 

The casts return and extempor- 
aneously discuss the problem. Often 
the role players and the class hit 
on the same solutions. Sometimes 
the players act out an entirely 
different ending. The feeling that 
each pair puts into the dramatiza- 
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tion varies from belligerency to de- 
jection on the part of one or the 
other of the characters. 

Following the role-playing, the 
class analyzes the solutions and 
the feelings portrayed in terms of 
reasoning, psychological authenti- 
city, and possible consequences of 
alternate courses. 

The setting of the John Jones 
story is present-day America, but 
any problem involving human re- 
lationships — current or historical — 
can be studied through sociodrama. 

The advantage of sociodrama 
over the usual class discussion is 
that frequently the players, and 
sometimes the class, identify with 
the roles being portrayed. In study- 
ing current affairs, their social sen- 
sitivities are developed because 
they learn how it feels to be in 
someone else’s shoes. Identification 
with the aspirations, disappoint- 
ments, troubles, and fears of others 
is especially important today when 
so much of our society is living in 
tight little subcultures of suburbia. 

While stories for role-playing 
may come from today’s headlines, 
they may be as old as recorded 
history. For example, the dilemma 
of Tom Smithson, a Northern 
States-Righter at the time of the 
Civil War, might be emphasized 
through sociodrama. People who 
lived long ago come alive, prob- 
lems seem real, and social history 
becomes more significant. This adds 
another dimension to good teaching 
of history: the concept of social 
change. 

Although problems of human re- 
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lationships are as old as man, the 
solutions chosen by persons long 
dead might have been different 
had they known what we know 
today. Consequently, pupils must 
orient their thinking to that of the 
period being studied. Part of the 
evaluation of the sociodrama should 
entail the historical accuracy of the 
data cited. At the same time, chil- 
dren should be reminded that some 
of the choices we make today might 
be unwise from the vantage point 
of 2500 A. D. 


PLANNING AND PROCEDURES 


The following paragraphs pre- 
sent an outline of planning and 
procedures for effective use of so- 
ciodrama in the classroom. 

Planning: Select a problem of 
human relationships that fits the 
maturity level of your pupils. You 
may find a short story that serves 
the purpose, you may write your 
own story, or you may simply de- 
scribe the characters and the situa- 
tions in which they are involved 
to the class. In any event, the 
number of characters should be 
limited, the ending should not be 
suggested, and several different 
endings should be possible. 

Procedures: Prepare the pupils 
to identify with the characters by 
explaining that you will choose 
some of them to act out the end- 
ing of the story you are about to 
tell or read. Then read or tell the 
story. 

Choose the cast. (At first, it may 
be helpful to choose the actors 
before telling story.) To assure suc- 
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cess with the first sociodrama, 
choose pupils who will cooperate 
willingly and will talk readily. 
After gaining experience, choose 
children who will gain from play- 
ing the role. For example, a boy 
who has no sympathy for labor 
unions may be cast in the role of 
a labor leader. The assumption is 
that he would learn something of 
labor’s point of view. 

Send the actors out of the room 
for a three to five minute planning 
session. 

Let the class suggest solutions. 
This can be omitted but it is use- 
ful in involving the entire class. At 
first, this time might be spent in 
helping the class think through how 
they will evaluate the role-playing. 

Students act out the conclusion 
of the story. The teacher should sit 
with the class and not interrupt 
unless the players are obviously 
changing the facts of the situation. 
The teacher should recognize when 
a decision has been reached, end 
the scene, and thank the perform- 
ers. Sometimes the pupils do 


Other Teaching Techniques 


not recognize when this point is 
reached. 

Evaluate in terms of emotional 
reactions portrayed, facts cited, 
and consequences of various 
courses of actions. Sometimes 
teachers assume that they can 
evaluate their pupils’ emotional 
reactions on the basis of how they 
play the roles. This is confusing 
psychodrama, a technique used by 
psychiatrists, with sociodrama. You 
asked the pupil to play a role; let’s 
assume he is doing just that and 
avoid amateur diagnosis. 

A final word. Plan carefully so 
that you will present a clear-cut 
problem situation that is interest- 
ing. Don’t be discouraged if the 
first effort fails. Sociodrama will 
work with any age group from 
kindergarteners to adults, but older 
persons are more likely to laugh 
and be selfconscious and less likely 
to identify on first tries than young- 
er children. After a little exper- 
ience, the chief limitation of the 
technique is the lack of pony 
of the teacher. 


@ A second-grade teacher tells us that every year she pins 
the following note to the children’s jackets: “Dear Parents 
—If you'll promise not to believe everything your child 
tells you that happens at school, I'll promise not to believe 
everything I hear about what happens at home.”—From 
Mississippi Educational Advance. 


@ The teacher was trying to build some selfconfidence in 
the shy fourth-grade boy. “Is there anything you can do 
better than anyone else?” she asked. After a moment's 
reflection, the boy replied, “Yassum. I can read my own 
handwriting."—From Florida School Bulletin. 





A Recent Development 


Certificate Requirements for Reading Specialists 


Cari Haac, DANIEL SAYLES, and DoNALD SMITH 
In The Reading Teacher 


7 HE expansion of specialized 
reading instruction in both elemen- 
tary and secondary schools is re- 
sulting in an increased demand for 
reading teachers. Curriculum sur- 
veys reveal that schools are rapid- 
ly increasing their specialized read- 
ing programs. The demand for 
teachers is apparent in teacher 
placement bureaus and in the 
swelling enrolment of college ex- 
tension courses and workshops. 

Since a rapidly increasing de- 
mand for personnel often leads to 
appointment of ill-prepared or 
marginal candidates, it seemed per- 
tinent to determine what safe- 
guards are operating. A survey of 
state certification agencies was un- 
dertaken to determine the extent of 
reading certification requirements. 

Forty-six states responded to the 
questionnaire. States not reporting 
were: Arkansas, Kansas, Nevada, 
and Wyoming. Of those respond- 
ing, 12 states have certification re- 
quirements for reading specialists. 
Thirty-four states have no such re- 
quirements. 

While most of the state certifica- 
tion officers simply replied in the 
negative, a few pointed out that a 
regular teaching certificate is re- 
quired. In Missouri, a Secondary 
English Certificate is necessary. It 
is assumed that all states require 
a teaching certificate as a mini- 
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mum, but if others have limitations 
similar to Missouri, it is not re- 
vealed in the responses. 

Considerable variation in certifi- 
cation requirements was found 
among the 12 states that have en- 
acted requirements. Academic re- 
quirements range from four to 36 
hours beyond the work necessary 
for a bachelor’s degree and a teach- 
ing certificate. Seven states require 
one year of classroom teaching ex- 
perience, but only three states re- 
quire an internship in a school or 
reading clinic. Three states require 
a master’s degree. 

The fact that eight of the 12 
states which certify special reading 
teachers and consultants have en- 
acted their requirements within the 
last five years seems to indicate 
that active interest is relatively re- 
cent. It seems reasonable to antici- 
pate that this trend will continue, 
and that within the next decade 
more and more states will be pro- 
viding for special certification of 
teachers of remedial and develop- 
mental reading. e 





Some Guidelines to Practice 


Understanding 


Intergroup Relations 


Jean D. Gramps 
In NEA Journal 


; use the cultural 
differences existing in American 
life to enrich and adjust classroom 
instruction. In the community, 
- however, these differences can 
cause conflicts and tensions. We 
must, therefore, seek to conserve 
the value of differences while en- 
couraging pupils to learn how to 
live together cooperatively and 
democratically. 

The following is a brief review 
of research related to intergroup 
relations that may be of help in 
school programs. Let us first con- 
sider some basic concepts. 

Our biological family.—Anthro- 
pologists and biologists tell us that 
man belongs to one biological fam- 
ily. The physical differences in hu- 
man appearance have occurred as 
adaptations to surroundings. Isola- 
tion of groups of people has led to 


selective repetition of those genes 
that determine skin color, hair 
color, eye shape, and other vari- 
ations upon the same basic human 
theme. 

Studies of civilizations miles 
apart and with no known connec- 
tions show that again and again 
man has invented similar instru- 
ments and_ religious symbols. 
Hence, all men apparently have 
many similar spiritual and psycho- 
logical needs. 

Group  selfesteem.—The belief 
that one’s own culture is the center 
of all culture and the base for or- 
ganizing one’s life is called “ethno- 
centrism.” This characteristic is 
found among the most primitive 
tribes and in the more complex 
societies. We like what we do. Our 
way of life is right; new and 
strange ways are considered infer- 
ior. This tendency toward group 
selfesteem is quite human, but it 
is based partly on ignorance. As 
groups learn about other groups, 
they discover that no group has a 
monopoly on superiority. 

Man needs a place to stand.— 
Every person wants to belong to 
and be accepted by a group. When 
we are accepted as individuals, we 
feel secure and selfconfident. But 
this sense of security can be affect- 
ed by the status of the group as a 
whole. 
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If a group is considered inferior 
by all surrounding groups, then the 
members of the low-rated group 
lose some of their confidence and 
selfesteem. This may lead to ag- 
gression, hostility, and other offen- 
sive behavior toward members of 
other groups. Children in the low- 
rated groups may turn their emo- 
tions toward the school. Seeking 
school achievement and getting 
along with others are types of “con- 
formity” they often reject. 


NO GROUP SUPERIOR 


No group is superior.—Although 
individuals have many differences 
indicating their superiority in in- 
telligence and skill to other individ- 
uals, the same does not hold true 
for groups. There is no such thing 


as innate group superiority. Distri- 
butions of intelligence test scores 
show extensive overlapping among 
racial groups. When educational 
and cultural opportunities are held 
constant, the differences in IQ 
scores often disappear. 

Relationships are complex. — 
Numerous racial, ethnic, and re- 
ligious differences are found. 
Cleavages, however, can occur on 
many other grounds. The boys of 
the neighborhood may feel that the 
girls have advantages; the older 
children may have hostile feelings 
toward the younger ones; the re- 
cent immigrants may be aggrieved 
about the long-time residents. Con- 
sideration of intergroup under- 
standing must be extended to many 
kinds of group situations. 

Some groups are more restricted 
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than others.—Some of the most ser- 
ious problems with intergroup re- 
lations are found with those groups 
where restrictions have been most 
repressive. These groups, often in 
the minority, are usually and read- 
ily distinguished by color of skin, 
dress, religious practices, and other 
characteristics. On certain racial 
and cultural differences, teachers 
find the strongest feelings and the 
most unreasonable difficulties, but 
also excellent opportunities for un- 
derstanding intergroup relations. 

The preceding paragraphs have 
presented some of the character- 
istics about groups that have been 
established after extensive study. 
The schools, especially the teach- 
ers, cannot ignore the group char- 
acteristics and differences that chil- 
dren bring into the school. Al- 
though physical differences cannot 
be erased, social and religious dif- 
ferences can be explained and re- 
spected; harmful and unnecessary 
differences can be modified or min- 
imized. 

The following paragraphs will 
attempt to establish some guide- 
lines to practice that should aid in 
producing effective intergroup re- 
lations in the school setting. 

Teachers must be _ objective. 
Without meaning to do so, class- 
room teachers sometimes favor one 
group over another. This is one 
explanation of why girls get fewer 
failing marks than boys. Influences 
of favoritism often help children 
from the “best homes” to obtain 
more school offices than children of 
minority groups. 
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Teachers who say, “There are no 
group differences in our commun- 
ity,” should be willing to look for 
and examine the facts. Even in 
relatively homogeneous communi- 
ties there may be concealed differ- 
ences that would explain periodic 
group conflicts and pressures on 
individual children. Wher these 
impair the school’s program, they 
cannot be ignored. 


INSIGHT ON ATTITUDES 


Attitudes are the major factors 
in intergroup relations. Today we 
have only the beginnings of insight 
into attitudes and how they can be 
changed. Our present knowledge 
suggests a few points of reference 
for the teacher: 

Healthy group relationships are 
promoted when invidious compari- 
sons are eliminated. Since many 
comparisons have little scientific 
basis, they can be avoided without 
loss. 

Facts alone rarely change atti- 
tudes. Moral and emotional appeals 
must be made since attitudes are 
reflections of feelings. 

Individuals are helped to change 
their attitudes through specific di- 
rect experiences. The Chinese are 
credited with saying that one pic- 
ture is worth a thousand words. 
Similarly, a talk by a successful 
business or professional man from 
a minority group may be effective 
in offsetting an inaccurate percep- 
tion of a group. 

Experiencing an intergroup sit- 
uation does not necessarily affect 
the attitudes of those involved. In- 


tergroup contacts often must be 
discussed so that children under- 
stand the significance and the im- 
portance of differences. When im- 
proved behavior results, it should 
be recognized and approved. 

Surface behavior and under-the- 
surface feelings may be quite dif- 
ferent. Both children and adults 
learn to practice what is “expect- 
ed,” but learning new ideas and 
attitudes must involve sincerity of 
purpose and depth of feeling. Ver- 
bal conformity may not be indica- 
tive of change. 

Children and youth need help in 
acquiring understanding of other 
individuals’ feelings. When one 
tries to think from another’s view- 
point, he acquires insight into in- 
tergroup situations. Role playing 
may help, but getting in the other 
fellow’s shoes is not an easy thing. 

Teachers can use to advantage 
the fights and clashes that disturb 
and disrupt school situations. These 
situations cannot be repressed or 
passed over. Each clash should be 
examined by the children them- 
selves as to why it happened and 
what future behavior would be bet- 
ter for all. 

There is little about intergroup 
relations that is easy. Both minor- 
ity and majority group members 
must recognize that each has obli- 
gations; it’s not a one-way street. 
The teacher who seeks to teach 
better understanding may be criti- 
cized for his efforts. Yet, the field 
involves many of our most impor- 
tant humanitarian and democratic 
values. ° 





Unrealistic in New York? 


How Adequate Are Our Minimum Salaries ? 


BLANCHE V. WATERMAN 
In New York State Education 


/ Veer YORK state’s minimum 
salary law, enacted in 1958, man- 
dates a minimum teacher's salary 
of $4,000 in all districts. Each dis- 
trict employing eight or more 
. teachers is required to adopt a local 
schedule which must contain at 
least nine annual increments, pro- 
vide at least $4,600 and $5,600, 
respectively, for teachers in their 
fifth and tenth years of credited 
service, and include a differential 
of at least $300 above the bach- 
elor’s degree for teachers with a 
fifth year of preparation. 

The highest minimum salary pro- 
vided for inexperienced bachelor’s 
degree teachers in the United 
States is California’s $4,500 mini- 
mum (excepting Alaska’s $4,650). 
The highest minimum for experi- 
enced teachers is provided by a 
1960 Delaware law, which by 1963 
will require a twelfth-year service 
minimum of $6,200 for bachelor’s 
degree teachers. 

A striking disparity is evident 
when the teacher’s salary scales are 
contrasted with those in other 
fields. For civil service, the State 
of New York hires the majority of 
inexperienced college-graduate per- 
sonnel under a program in which 
the recruiting salary is $4,600. The 
state also assumes the new em- 
ploye’s retirement contribution of 
5 percent of salary—making, in ef- 
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fect, a starting salary of $4,830. A 
second year of service provides a 
salary increase to $4,988 with five 
annual increments thereafter until 
the seventh year of service provides 
a salary of $6,078. 

The federal government is now 
recruiting inexperienced college 
graduates for civil service at salar- 
ies ranging from $4,345 to $6,345. 
Promotional opportunities make it 
possible to attain salaries ranging 
from $5,335 to $13,730 in six to 
seven years, depending on original 
qualifications and starting salary, 
job classification, and promotions. 

New York’s $4,000 minimum for 
teachers is becoming increasingly 
unrealistic for recruiting college 
graduates. The Endicott series of 
industry’s recruiting salaries for in- 
experienced male college graduates 
shows that 1958 graduates were 
offered an average of $5,160, the 
1959 graduates $5,268, and the 
1960 graduates $5,496. If this 
trend continues, 1961 graduates 
will be offered an average of $5,600 
or more—the minimum salary for 
a teacher after 10 years service. ® 





—==* With Education in Washington *==— 


THe EpucaTIon DicEest WASHINGTON BUREAU 


The New Administration.—John 
F. Kennedy repeatedly has under- 
lined the crucial importance of ed- 
ucation. Still, when he gave his 
state of the union message, he pre- 
sented no details of his program. 

First, there were more imme- 
diate problems to be tackled — 
foreign policy, the gold outflow, 
economic recession, and unemploy- 
ment. 

Next, there was his long fight 
over the House Rules Committee, 
won to be sure, but by a narrow 
margin. There’s a warning here 
that the House consists of two 
parties which are almost equally 
balanced: Conservatives (better 
known as Republicans and South- 
ern Democrats) and Liberals (Dem- 
ocrats with the support of a 
sprinkling of Republicans). The 
Liberals won the first round, 217- 
212. 

At the same time, there was the 
aggravating problem of finding a 
pew Commissioner of Education. 
There were suitable candidates 
for the $20,000-per-year job, but 
several of them couldn’t afford the 
cut in pay. (School people don’t 
make much to start with; if they 
get one of the few really top- 
paying jobs, they like to hang on 
to them. There are no stock op- 
tions to facilitate the transition, and 
retirement plans often make the 
move even more expensive.) The 
successful man, Sterling McMurrin, 
was appointed only last month and 


won't settle down in Washington 
until early this month. He did not 
resign his job as academic vice- 
president of the University of Utah 
but took a leave of absence instead. 
(At least there is no conflict of 
financial interests and he is a high- 
er education man to start with, so 
his leave of absence need not mean 
that he will be more or less in- 
clined toward higher education.) 

Then there is the peace corps. It 
may or may not be a truly educa- 
tional program, but it seems to 
have captured the imagination of 
a lot of college people, educators, 
students. Recommendations on how 
to organize this program are in 
conflict. There was a task force re- 
port prepared by Max Millikan of 
MIT which pressed for high 
standards of selection; it sounded 
as if he were recommending noth- 
ing but honor graduates of a top- 
notch engineering school, with a 
sprinkling of English majors. 

By way of contrast, Maurice Al- 
bertson of Colorado State Univer- 
sity was under contract to study 
the feasibility of a peace corps. His 
preliminary report looked to the 
inclusion of people who had never 
been to college as long as they 
had ability and initiative. Fortu- 
nately, the reports agreed that the 
corps should start out small—say 
500 members during the first year 
—and that there should be a period 
of orientation before the start of 
actual service. 
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One of the main functions of the 
corps would be to teach facts, 
skills, and methods, with English 
near the top of the list. 

Again, this problem called for 
recommendations rather quickly, 
but there was no need for imme- 
diate decision. 


Federal-Aid Decision.—The big- 
gest decision in education was the 
perennial pressure for federal aid 
to education. In previous years the 
question was whether the Con- 
gress was prepared to vote federal 
funds or not; in 1961 the question 
was what kind of a bill the Admin- 
istration should ask for. 

During the campaign, the Demo- 
cratic plea was for federal funds 
for teachers’ salaries or for school 
construction; the Republicans asked 
for emergency, short-term help for 
construction only. Mr. Kennedy’s 
six-man education task force as- 
sessed the need and found that 
the states should have a choice be- 
tween construction and salary 
money. It recommended a package 
deal which would cost more money 
than even the National Education 
Association had dared to recom- 
mend. 

New figures released by the U.S. 
Office of Education reinforce the 
need for action. These figures show 
that the classroom shortage has 
grown from 135,200 in 1960 to 
142,100 in 1961. (To be sure, 
69,400 units were built in 1960, 
but this was below the peak con- 
struction rate of 72,100 comple- 
tions in 1957-58.) 
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Given the close vote on the Rules 
issue in the House, there was hesi- 
tation in the White House on what 
to recommend to the Congress to 
strengthen public education. 


Higher Education Needs. — Fi- 
nally, there should be recommenda- 
tions to the Congress on the needs 
of higher education. A quick execu- 
tive order had speeded things up 
by releasing an additional $100 
million for college housing. This 
sum had been held up under the 
old administration in an attempt 
to get the budget a bit closer to. 
balance, even though the actual 
expenditures might be as much as 
two years away, for it takes that 
long from commitment of the loan 
fund to go through blueprints and 
planning toward actual construc- 
tion. 

The real decision hinged on 
grants and loans for academic facil- 
ities, as recommended by the task 
force, and the proposal for scholar- 
ships which might be restored to 
the National Defense Education 
Act, from which they had been 
stricken during debate in 1958. 


Other Decisions. — There were 
also a host of relatively minor edu- 
cational decisions to be made: 

/The Senate last year passed 
a bill to provide $1 million for 
each state for construction of edu- 
cational television stations. The 
bill died in the House Rules Com- 
mittee, but a similar version is now 
pending in the Senate. Hearings 
are to start early this month before 
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the Senate Commerce Committee. 

/The federally impacted areas 
program is due to expire in June. 
The Eisenhower budget called for 
decisive cuts, based primarily on 
the assumption that federal em- 
ployes who lived in private homes, 
subject to local taxation, should not 
be counted as part of the federal 
impact on an area. Congress in 
recent years has not accepted this 
view. 

/The National Defense Educa- 
tion Act expires in the summer of 
1962. To maintain continuity, its 
extension should be debated and 
decided this year, not next. The 
program has its critics and its 
boosters. There are also those who 
ask first for passage of a broad 
federal-aid bill, with an evaluation 
of NDEA to follow so that the 
two programs can be coordinated. 

/Benefits for veterans are sure 
to come up. Sen. Ralph Yarbor- 
ough, Texas Democrat, is again 
advocating a measure to give edu- 
cational benefits to those veterans 
who served after the Korean action. 
It’s usually known as the Cold War 
GI Bill. Another Texas Democrat, 
Rep. Olin Teague, is chairman of 
the House Veterans Committee 
which may feel that other veterans’ 
bills are more important. As yet, 
there is no clear evidence of back- 
ing or opposition for this bill, but 
sooner or later it will come up. 

/Other education bills intro- 
duced in Congress are indicative 
of a variety of interests: tax exemp- 
tions, tax credits, driver education, 
school lunch and milk, exceptional 


children, spelling, international ed- 
ucation, 


sight. 


and the end is not in 


Civil Rights.—After 12 months 
of study, the U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission accused the federal 
government of being “a_ silent 
partner in the creation and perpet- 
uation of separate colleges for 
Negroes.” It called for future 
spending of federal funds to be 
confined to public institutions that 
do not discriminate on grounds of 
race, color, religion, or national 
origin. 

Next, the Commission said that 
deprivation at the high-school level 
leads to more deprivation at the 
college level. It noted that in six 
states, described as “resistant,” the 
public high schools “present a pic- 
ture of deprivation varying . . 
from a low of 2.6 percent Negro 
high schools approved by the 
Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools as com- 
pared with 52.4 percent white in 
Mississippi, to a high of 53.9 per- 
cent Negro and 84.1 percent white 
high schools so approved in Flori- 
da.” The six states are Louisiana, 
Florida, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina, Alabama, and Georgia. 

“This inferior preparation of the 
Negro high-school student in the 
segregated high school of the South 
helps to perpetuate the problem of 
segregation and discrimination at 
the college level. Proportionately 
fewer academically talented Ne- 
groes have the education founda- 
tion required for success in a first- 
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rate college. The graduates of seg- 
regated and inferior high schools 
tend, therefore, in overwhelming 
numbers to attend segregated and 
generally inferior colleges. 

The Commission, in calling for 
better control over the spending of 
federal funds for higher education, 
also warned that this must not lead 
to direction, supervision, or control 
over “the administration, curricu- 
lums, or personnel of an institution 
operated and maintained by a state 
or a political subdivision thereof.” 

Implications of the report for 
other programs of federal aid to 
education, present and future, seem 
clear enough. Rep. Adam Clayton 
Powell, New York Democrat and 
new head of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor, quickly 
pointed out that the federal gov- 
ernment has the power to withhold 
funds from segregated school dis- 
tricts, a position he has long main- 
tained. Because the federal govern- 
ment has not used this power, he 
explained, he had found it neces- 
sary in the past to offer his amend- 
ment which seeks to achieve the 
same end. 


Where There’s Smoke. — “Teach- 
ers are permitted to smoke in 
designated places within the school 
building in 86.3 percent of urban 
school districts,” reports the NEA 
Research Division on the basis of 
replies to a questionnaire. Scoring 
highest were medium-sized school 
districts. 

For students of high-school age, 
provision for smoking is made in 
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less than 14 percent of urban 
school districts, with the smallest 
districts least liberal in their poli- 
cies. A bit more than 2 percent 
of districts are considering the pos- 
sibility of liberalizing their policies 
for teachers and students who wish 
to smoke legitimately in some part 
of the school grounds. 


Dictionary of Degrees.—The U.S. 
Office of Education has published 
Academic Degrees, more than 300 
pages of details about the more 
than 1600 different degrees cur- 
rently being conferred in the U.S. 
In addition, there are 800 other de- 
grees no longer in current use. 

The new book seeks to organize 
the confusion and recommends that 
the variety of degrees be reduced. 
Similarly, it urges greater uniform- 
ity in designation and abbreviation. 
One by-product of the current re- 
dundancy is the victimization of 
students by “fraudulent institutions 
that award degrees without the 
rigorous courses of study pre- 
scribed by legitimate institutions.” 

The degree mills have offered 
more than 250 “spurious” degrees, 
many of which use the same desig- 
nation as those offered by legiti- 
mate _ institutions. Others are 
unique: Doctor of Naturaltrics, 
Philosopher of Metaphysics, or 
Diploma of Massatherapy. 

Now obsolete are some nine- 
teenth century distortions by legit- 
imate institutions which sought to 
accommodate their female grad- 
uates: Mistress of Arts, Maid of 
Arts, or Sister of Arts. e 





Educational News 


CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 

Chillicothe, Ohio: Paul W. Hydell, 
formerly assistant superintendent, has 
been named successor to the late 
Ellis B. Hatton. 

Lynchburg, Va.: Marvin L. Carper, 
formerly of Martinsville, Va., will suc- 
ceed Paul M. Munro on his retirement 
in July. 

Oak Park, Ill.: Charles W. Lafferty, 
superintendent of the elementary 
schools, has resigned, effective June 
30. 

Palo Alto, Calif.: Robert H. John- 
son, Jr., superintendent at Lakewood, 
Colo., has been named successor to 
Henry M. Gunn, retiring. 

Freeport, N.Y.: John W. Dodd, 
superintendent for 36 years, will re- 
tire in June. 

Rutherford, N.J.: David J. Brittain, 
formerly professor of education at 
New York University and principal of 
Clinton, Tenn., at the time of its 
integration crisis, is now superintend- 
ent, succeeding Bernhard W. Schneid- 
er, now superintendent at Northport, 
N.Y. 

Long Branch, NJ.: William H. 
Meskill has succeeded Harmon M. 
Bradford, retired, now on the busi- 
ness administration faculty at Mon- 
mouth College. 

Elizabeth, N.J.: Harry S. Adams 
has resigned to become assistant com- 
missioner, New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

Williams College, Williamstown, 
Mass.: John E. Sawyer, associate pro- 
fessor of economic history, Yale Uni- 
versity, will become president July 1, 
succeeding James Phinney Baxter III. 

Southwest Missouri State College, 
Springfield: Leland E. Traywick, pro- 
fessor of economics, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, has been 
named successor to Roy Ellis, who re- 
tires Aug. 31. 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Deane W. Malott, president since 
1951, has announced his retirement 
in June 1963. 

Eastern Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Wilburton: E. T. 
Dunlap will leave the presidency July 
1 to become chancellor of the Okla- 
homa State Regents for Higher Edu- 
cation, Oklahoma City, succeeding M. 
A. Nash, retiring. 

State College at Framingham, 
Mass.: D. Justin McCarthy, formerly 
director of state colleges, Massachus- 
etts Department of Public Instruction, 
has succeeded Martin F. O’Connor, 
retired. 

Drew University, Madison, N.J.: 
Robert F. Oxnam, formerly president 
of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.'Y., is 
now president. 

The Cooper Union, New York City: 
Richard Franklin Humphreys, vice- 
president of Armour Research Foun- 
dation, Illinois Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Chicago, Ill., has been named 
successor to Edwin S. Burdell, retired. 

Hood College, Frederick, Md.: 
Andrew G. Truxal has announced his 
resignation to become dean of the 
new Ann Arundel Junior College, 
Severna Park, Md., in September. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 


George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tenn.: M. E. Alford, 
formerly assistant superintendent in 
charge of instruction, Norfolk County 
schools, Va., has been appointed pro- 
fessor of education. 

University of Kentucky, Lexington: 
James B. Kincheloe, superintendent 
of Fayette County schools, Lexington, 
will become professor of education, 
July 1. 

San Jose State College, Calif.: Hen- 
ry M. Gunn, who is retiring as super- 
intendent, Palo Alto, Calif., has been 
appointed professor of school admin- 
istration, effective in June. 
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University of Wisconsin, Milwau- 
kee: George E. Watson, retiring state 
superintendent of public instruction, 
has been appointed professor of edu- 
cation, effective in September. 

Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pa.: 
Ira R. Kraybill, retired executive sec- 
retary of the Middle States Commis- 
sion on Secondary Schools, has been 
named acting head of the ig: om 
of education, succeeding the late John 
E. Dugan. 

University of Chicago, Ill.: Roald 
F. Campbell, director of the Midwest 
Administration Center, has been 
named first William Claude Reavis 
Professor of Educational Administra- 
tion. 

University of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Fla.: Emmett A. Betts, director of The 
Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa., 
and editor-in-chief of Education, has 
been named research professor in psy- 
chology and education in the graduate 
school. 


OTHER CHANGES 
APPOINTMENTS: 

T. G. O’Keefe has succeeded Wal- 
ton B. Bliss, retired, as executive sec- 
retary of the Ohio Education Associa- 
tion. 

Rex Putnam, Oregon state super- 
intendent of public instruction since 
1937, has retired for health reasons. 
Named to fill his unexpired term un- 
til Dec. 31, 1962 is Leon P. Minear, 
formerly principal of Benson Poly- 
technic High School, Portland. 

Kenneth E. Dawson, formerly a 
teacher in the Montgomery County, 
Md., public schools, has been appoint- 
ed the first full-time executive secre- 
tary of the American Industrial Arts 
Association. 

The Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, 
president of the University of Notre 
Dame, is the new president of the 
Association of American Colleges, 
succeeding David A. Lockmiller. 


RECENT DEATHs: 
Irving Lorge, professor of education 
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and executive officer of the Institute 
of Psychological Research, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, at the 
age of 56. An authority on the psy- 
chology of learning, he had devised 
more than 50 standard psychological 
tests. 

John W. Withers, dean emeritus of 
the school of education, New York 
University, and a former superintend- 
ent of schools at St. Louis, Mo., at the 
age of 92. 

NASSP Convention 

Test1nc of high-school students for 
admission to college and for schol- 
arships is getting “completely out 
of hand,” Charles C. Holt told 
members of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals 
at the Association’s 45th annual 
convention in Detroit, Feb. 11-15. 

Mr. Holt, who is director of a 
joint project on testing being spon- 
sored by the NASSP, the American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors, and the Council of Chief State 
School Officers, reported that while 
some sort of testing for scholarships 
and college admission is necessary, 
there are too many such tests and 
too much duplication in what they 
try to measure. In addition to being 
expensive, there are some things, 
such as creativity, motivation, and 
determination, which testing can- 
not measure, he said. 

Another speaker at the conven- 
tion, David D. Henry, president of 
the University of Illinois, proposed 
the creation of a “council of ad- 
visers to the President” which 
would function outside the control 
of the federal government and 
which would serve as “the national 
instrument for the appraisal of the 
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condition of education.” The coun- 
cil would function in the same 
manner as the Council of Economic 
Advisers and the Council of Sci- 
ence Advisers. 

Attendance at the convention hit 
an all-time record, 6,500, as the 
NASSP returned to Detroit for the 
first time since it was founded there 
in 1916. James D. Lofsden, super- 
intendent of Thornton Township 
High School. and Junior College, 
Harvey, Ill., was installed as presi- 
dent of the organization, succeed- 
ing James E. Nancarrow, principal 
of Upper Darby Senior High 
School, Pa. 


Unesco Expands Program 

AN expanded education program 
was a principal accomplishment of 
the Unesco Eleventh General Con- 
ference, recently held in Paris. 

The Conference decided that 
Unesco would assist member states 
in the improvement of teacher- 
training and curriculum develop- 
ment, in the development of meth- 
ods for teaching science and mod- 
ern languages, and in the use of 
audio-visual aids. More than 200 
experts will be provided to member 
states for these purposes. 

African needs held the main ed- 
ucational spotlight. African educa- 
tion projects coming from the Con- 
ference include the creation of 
centers for the training of teachers, 
a regional office for educational re- 
search, the organization of training 
courses and seminars for senior per- 
sonnel, and assistance to secondary 
education, to universities, and to 


adult education. An educational 
emergency assistance program for 
the Congo (Leopoldville) , financed 
by the United Nations, also was ap- 
proved. 


Higher Education Aid 
Tue American Council on Educa- 
tion in February published A Pro- 
posed Program of Federal Action 
to Strengthen Higher Education 
which presented three basic recom- 
mendations for federal support. 
The Council recommendations, 
in order of urgency and priorities, 
are: $350 million annually in loans 
for dormitories and an average of 
$1 billion annually for loans and 
matching grants for classrooms, li- 
braries, and laboratories; a broad 
expansion of fellowship programs 
to increase the supply and improve 
the quality of college teachers; and 
greater financial assistance for 
qualified college students. The last 
would include provision for a min- 
imum of 25,000 new scholarships 
each year, including a new pro- 
gram of scholarships starting with 
$25 million the first year and rising 
to a total annual expenditure of 
$100 million in the fourth year. 
The Council, speaking for more 
than 1,200 member institutions 
and organizations, reported general 
agreement on an anticipated in- 
crease of at least a million full-time 
students between 1958 and 1965 
and another million between 1965 
and 1970, with a consequent rise in 
costs. This will require greater sup- 
port from the federal government, 
it stated. 
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Report on Merit Scholars 
America’s first class of Merit 
Scholars achieved a distinguished 
record of academic and extracurric- 
ular leadership in college, the Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship Corpora- 
tion announced in its recently- 
issued 1960 annual report. 

The report reveals that almost 
80 percent of the 461 Merit schol- 
ars who received their degrees in 
1960 or before were graduated 
with academic honors. More than 
60 percent of the graduates were 
elected to one or more national 
academic honor societies. Almost 


all graduates were active in extra- 
curricular organizations, and near- 
ly one in five won national or 
campus honors for student leader- 
ship. Three out of four former 


Scholars are now enrolled in grad- 
uate or professional studies, and 
nearly eight out of 10 of them hold 
a fellowship or assistantship. And 
all but 10 of the 555 students in 
the first class are expected to ob- 
tain a college degree. 

The Merit Scholarship Corpora- 
tion points out that these statistics 
take on added significance when it 
is considered that these Merit 
Scholars were selected from a wide 
variety of family, social, economic, 
geographical, and educational back- 
grounds. Furthermore, they chose 
their own colleges and curriculums, 
and most of them enrolled in col- 
leges where competition is keen 
and in demanding courses of study. 


New Conant Study 
TEACHER education and certifica- 
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tion will be the subject of the next 
study by James B. Conant. An- 
nouncement of a $300,000 grant 
for the study was made in Febru- 
ary by the Carnegie Corporation. 

Dr. Conant, who has completed 
two studies on American education 
—The American High School Today 
and Education in the Junior High 
School Years—will begin this new 
two-year study in September. 
Among the topics to be included 
will be the preparation of public- 
school teachers and the criterions 
for their employment as established 
by local, regional, and state educa- 
tion authorities. 

On his staff for the first year will 
be John I. Goodlad, professor in 
the school of education, University 
of California, Los Angeles; Jere- 
miah S. Finch, Princeton Univer- 
sity; William Cartwright, Duke 
University; Robert Carbone, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; and E. Alden 
Dunham, a member of Dr. Conant’s 
staff for the past three years. 

The Education Testing Service, 
Princeton, N.J., will administer the 
grant for the study. 


invalidates Oath Law 

A Ca.irorniA law that required 
declarations of loyalty from organ- 
izations seeking to use public- 
school facilities was held uncon- 
stitutional in January by the Cali- 
fornia State Supreme Court. 

The court ordered the school 
boards of Los Angeles and San 
Diego to open school auditoriums 
to meetings of the American Civil 
Liberties Union without first de- 
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manding assurance that the organ- 
ization does not advocate violent 
overthrow of the government. 

The court’s opinion observed 
that in the struggle against the 
Communist threat “we must be 
careful not to adopt the Communist 
methods.” 


NET Department 
NaTIONAL Educational Television 
(NET) in February established a 
new Department of Utilization to 
develop maximum educational ef- 
fectiveness of selected NET pro- 
grams. 

The new department will work 
with NET’s affiliated stations and 
with educational institutions to 


plan and develop systematic study- 
discussion programs and other edu- 


cational programs for adults. 

John F. White, NET president, 
reports that unlike most commer- 
cial programs, which are entities in 
themselves, the NET program is 
most successful if, when it is over, 
it stimulates the viewer to snap off 
the set and do something—get a 
book and read further on the sub- 
ject or seek out a discussion group.” 
The new department will attempt 
to foster this. 

Henry Alter is director of the 
new department, for which the 
Fund for Adult Education has 
made a grant of $200,000. 


ASCD Convention 

James B. Conant will head the list 
of general session speakers at the 
16th annual conference of The As- 
sociation for Supervision and Cur- 


riculum Development, to be held 
Mar. 12-16 in Chicago, IIl. 

Dr. Conant, author of recent 
studies on the American high 
school and junior-high school, will 
speak on “Trial and Error in the 
Improvement of Education.” 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 


Mar. 5-8, Association for Higher 
Education, Chicago, Ill. 

Mar. 11-14, American Association of 
School Administrators, regional meet- 
ing, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mar. 12-16, Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 
Chicago, Il. 

Mar. 18-22, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, NEA, At- 
lantic City, N.J. 

Mar. 25-28, American Association 
of School Administrators, regional 
conference, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mar. 25-29, National Science 
Teachers Association, Chicago, Il. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHs: 
April 2-7, Association for Childhood 
Education International, Omaha, Neb. 
April 4-7, National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association, Atlantic City, 
N.J. 

April 4-7, American Industrial Arts 
Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

April 4-8, National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, Chicago, 
Il. 

April 10-15, National Art Educa- 
tion Association, Miami Beach, Fla. 

April 16-22, National Library Week. 

April 19-22, National Association 
for Gifted Children, New York, N.Y. 

April 24-28, Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, NEA, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 

June 25-30, National Education 
Association, Atlantic City, N.J. * 
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=== New Educational Materials ===> 


The Creative Individual. Har- 
riet E. Peet. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1960. 
Pp. xi + 188. $4.50. 


Emphasizing that the need for cre- 
ative individuals capable of assuming 
responsibility and making wise de- 
cisions is becoming increasingly great- 
er, the author examines the oe 
of the individual during present an 
near-future conditions. 

The author discusses the develop- 
ment in children of a wholesome at- 
titude toward life and of the ability 
to think clearly and to live up to 
the ideals of behavior that Me to 
selffulfillment and social competence. 
Attention is drawn to the stages 
through which an individual passes 
as he grows into maturity and to the 
ways of meeting his needs at each 
stage. The problems of the mature 
student and of the adults in a com- 
munity are also considered. 


Teaching for Critical Thinking. 
C. Burleigh Wellington and 
Jean Wellington. .New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1960. Pp. vii + 364. $6.50. 


With emphasis on teaching at the 
secondary-school level, this book 
describes the development of a tal- 
ented teacher by discussing both his 
aim for critical thinking and the 
method for achieving it. 

The authors, both professors of 
education at Tufts University, believe 
that each of us possesses a_ basic 
aptitude for teaching, but only by 
developing this aptitude through 
study and effort can one become a 
good teacher. The authors describe 
this development by discussing both 
the aim and basic method as they 
see them. Concepts and techniques 
discussed in the book are accompanied 
by their philosophic or copdedlegieal 
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implications. Applications are dis- 
cussed in case ans 

The authors declare it is their pur- 
pose not so much to gain agreement 
as to offer new possibilities. “Believe 
us if you can,” they say. “Disagree 
if you must; but think and become 
concerned about the ideas and 
thoughts presented.” 


Education in the Nation’s Ser- 
vice. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, Publishers, 1960. Pp. 
x + 198. $4.75. 


This book consists of eight essays 
by prominent American educators 
analyzing our educational system 
today. They were conceived in an- 
swer to the question of how colleges 
and universities can best serve the 
nation today. The essays were com- 
missioned by The Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation. 

The authors included in the volume 
are Archibald MacLeish, McGeorge 
Bundy, Robert F. Goheen, Logan 
Wilson, Harry D. Gideonse, Jacques 
Barzun, John Hersey, and William 
Lee Miller. These writers examine 
scores of problems and issues in the 
field of aan today. 

The introduction to the book is 
written by August Heckscher, presi- 
dent of The Woodrow Wilson Foun- 
dation. 


The Education of Nations. Rob- 
ert Ulich. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 
1961. Pp. xiii +- 325. $6.75. 
Both historical and comparative 

methods are used by the author of 

this book in discussing the forces that 
have molded the educational systems 
and ideals of a number of nations. He 
subtitles the book “A Comparison in 

Historical Perspective.” 

After a section on historical and 
cultural foundations, the author, who 
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is a James Bryant Conant Professor 
of Education, Emeritus, at Harvard 
University, discusses education in the 
individual countries—England, France, 
Germany, United States, Russia, and 
the “new nations” of Asia and Africa. 
He proposes principles of action in 
contacts between the U. S. and 


statesmen and educators of Asia and 
Africa to obviate the severe danger 
~ that threatens humanity if the new 
countries “understand Western educa- 
tion merely as a road toward tech- 
nological efficiency and power, with- 
out seeing its deeper moorings.” 


Graduate Education in the 
United States. Bernard Berel- 
son. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1960. Pp. vi + 
346. $6.95. 


Another volume in the Carnegie 
Series in American Education, this 
book brings together all the important 
data on graduate education available. 
It consists of three sections: Part one 
reviews the history of graduate edu- 
cation in this country, exploring its 
growth, development, and present 
status in the educational system. Part 
two is an analysis of the programs and 
issues current in the system of grad- 
uate education. Part three presents 
the author’s conclusions, commentary, 
and recommendations for a course of 
action. 

The book also contains a detailed 
appendix, including a_ bibliography 
and statistical information concerned 
with the study. 

Mr. Berelson, a former dean of the 
Graduate Library School at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the present 
director of the Bureau of Applied 
Social Research, Columbia University, 
concludes the introduction to this 
book with the statement: 

of . One dean advised me to 
‘write a short, concise report with 
clear recommendations.’ Another ad- 
vised me to ‘go out on a limb’ in 
saying what ought to be done. The 


third advised me to ‘stick to the 
facts.’ I have tried to follow the 
advice of all three.” 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 


Science Is Fun, Science Is Learn- 
ing, and Science Is Exploring. Wilbur 
L. Beauchamp and Helen J. Challand. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, 1961. Pp. 112, 128, and 168. 
First-, second-, and third-grade texts 
in the new Basic Science Program. 
Pupils’ editions, $2.20, $2.44, and 
$2.68, respectively. Teachers’ editions 
include a guidebook in an unusual 
handy form. 

Don’t Push Me! Edited by Mar- 
garet Rasmussen. Washington, D.C.: 
Association for Childhood Education 
International, 1960, Pp. 40. $.75. Con- 
tains 11 articles on pressures and 
children. 

Red Man, White Man, African 
Chief; The Story of Skin Color; and 
Lefty, The Story of Left-Handedness. 
Marguerite Rush Lerner. Minneapolis, 
Minn.: Medical Books for Children, 
1960. Pp. 30. $2.75 each. 

At a Zoo. Henri Wenkart. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Henri Wenkart, 1960. 
Pp. 23. $.58. First of a series of early 
books for children learning to read by 
phonics system. 

Mathematics, Grade 7. Curriculum 
Bulletin No. 2, 1959-60, New York 
City Board of Education. Pp. 199. 
Available from New York Board of 
Education Publications Sales Office, 
110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 
$1.00. 

Elementary Concepts of Sets. Edith 
J. Woodward and Roderick C. Mc- 
Lennan. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, Inc., 1960. Pp. v + 50. 
$.60. 


SECONDARY 
Adventure Bound and Journeys into 
America. Aro Jewett, Marion Edman, 
et al. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1961. Pp. x + 630 and x + 
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662. $4.12 and $4.20, respectively. 
Books 7 and 8 in Reading for Mean- 
ing program. 

Tested Timed Writings. (Second 
Edition.) M. Fred Tidwell, Mary L. 
Bell, and Leonard J. Porter. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1960. Pp. 64. $1.36. For typing tests. 

Social Studies in Secondary Schools; 
Curriculum and Methods. Dorothy 
McClure Fraser and Edith West. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 
1961. Pp. vi + 476. $6.50. 


GENERAL 

Study Abroad, 1960-61. Unesco. 
Available from International Docu- 
ments Service, Columbia University 
Press, New York. Pp. 766. $3.00. An 
international handbook of fellowships, 
scholarships, and educational ex- 
changes. 

Why Children Become Delinquent. 
John M. Gran. Baltimore: Helicon 
Press, 1961. Pp. 200. $3.95. 


Mechanical - Electrical Equipment 
Handbook for School Buildings; In- 
stallation, Maintenance and Use. Har- 
ry Terry. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1960. Pp. xi + 412. 

A Teacher’s Guide to Children’s 
Books. Nancy Larrick. Columbus, 
Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc., 
1960. Pp. xx + 316. $4.95. 

Historical Fiction and Historical 
Non-Fiction. (Seventh Editions.) Com- 
piled by Hannah Logasa. Philadel- 
phia: McKinley Publishing Co., 1960. 
Pp. 316 and 288. $6.50 each; $12.00 
for the set. These lists of historical 
books, formerly published together, 


are now in separate books. 


Taxes for the Schools. Roger A. 
Freeman. Washington, D.C.: The In- 
stitute for Social Science Research, 
1960. Pp. xxxvii + 441. $5.00. Vol. 
2 in the research project, “Financing 
the Public Schools.” The first volume 
was School Needs in the Decade 
Ahead, published in 1958. 








MENTAL RETARDATION 


Readings and Resources 


Edited by JEROME H. ROTHSTEIN, San Francisco State College. An 
important addition to this field of special concern, this book of 55 articles, 
bound together by the editor’s excellent introductory notes, concentrates 
primarily on material published within the past five years. A wealth of 
special resource material includes lists of films and materials, lists of 
curriculum guides, and reading lists for parents. 


CONTENTS: General Considerations; Assessment, Diagnosis, and Classifi- 
cation of Mental Retardation; Implications of Mental Retardation; Learning 
Theory and Mental Retardation; School Programs for the Educable Men- 
tally Retarded; Secondary School Programs for the Mentally Retarded; 
School Programs for the Trainable Retarded Child; Postschool Programs 
for the Mentally Retarded; Institutional Programs; Speech Development for 
the Mentally Retarded; Parent Counseling; National, State, and Local 
Programs; Teachers of the Mentally Retarded: Research; A Look at the 
Future. May, 1961, 608 pp., $5.75, tentative. 


Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 
383 Madison Ave., N.Y. 
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Reading and the Psychology of Per- 
ception. Hunter Diack. New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1960. Pp. 
xxiii + 155. $6.00. 

Gregg Notehand. Louis A. Leslie, 
Charles E. Zoubek, and James Deese. 
New York: Gregg Publishing Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1960. Pp. 320. $5.95. A personal-use 
shorthand with integrated instruction 
in how to make notes. 

Purchase Guide for Programs in 
Science, Mathematics, Modern For- 
eign Languages. Prepared by the 
Council of Chief State School Of- 
ficers and the Educational Facilities 
Laboratories, Inc. Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 1960. Pp. vii + 336. $3.95. 

Organization of Special Education 
for Mentally Deficient Children. In- 
ternational Bureau of Education. New 
York: Columbia University Press, In- 
ternational Documents Service, 1960. 
Pp. 272. $3.00. 


AUDIO-VISUALS 


Demasiados Perros and El Hoyo del 
Cerro. Chicago: Follett Publishin 
Company, 1960. Beginning-to-rea 


Spanish books and companion record. 
Books, $1.25 each. Record, 33 1/3 
LP, $3.50. 


Panorama. A new audio-visual pro- 
gram offered as a subscription service 
of Columbia Record Club, New York 
City. A free colorslide projector with 
a one-year subscription. Monthly 
package includes a set of 32 single- 
frame 35mm color filmstrip, a book, 
and a 7” LP record. Three subject 
categories available: travel, art, and 
nature and science. 

The Tape Recorder in the Class- 
room. Julia Mellenbruch. Austin, Tex.: 
University of Texas Visual Instruction 
Bureau, 1959. Pp. 67. $2.00 

The Life and Death of a Cell. A 
16mm color, sound movie. Available 
from Department of Visual Commun- 
ication, University Extension, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles. $195. 
Also available for rental. 

First Experiments with Air. A series 
of five color filmstrips. Available from 
The Jam Handy Organization, Detroit, 
Mich. $26.25 for the series; $5.75 
each filmstrip. 
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READER INFORMATION SERVICE 


Send in this coupon to get additional 
information easily and quickly from 
the advertisers in this issue and about 
the materials listed in “‘New Educo- 
tional Materials.” 


[] Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston New Book 


[] Scott, Foresman and 
Company Dictionary 


[] Prakken Publications 


| would also like more information on the following books and other materials 


listed in this issue: 





BOOKS, BOOKLETS, AND CHARTS 
For Your Industrial-Education Department 


Modern 
School Shop 


Planning 


The only book on the market 
that completely covers the 
planning problems of school 
shops—equipment lists, safety 
factors, principles of purchas- 
ing, standards, suggested shop 
layouts, etc. 


184 Pages $3.85 


Machinists’ Ready Reference 


Compiled by C. Weingartner. Contains 100 of the most used tables and 
charts. Pocket-sized. The handiest, neatest machinists’ handbook yet 
devised. Well indexed. $1.50 


Diamond Dust 


By Tom Diamond. A collection of tongue-in-cheek articles emphasizing 
practical pedagogical points. Light reading-with-a-purpose. 112 pages. 
$2.00 


Campbell’s Drafting Time Savers 


“‘Machine Drafting Data,’ a four-page quick-reference chart. ‘’The Di- 
mensioning of Machine Drawings,’’ a 20-page booklet giving information 
on rules of dimensioning. 


$1.00 each item for 1-5 copies; $.85 each, 6-10 copies; $.75 each, 11-50 copies; 
$.60 each, 51 or more copies. * 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS 


On-approval copies of these publications available to 
administrators and supervisors for 10-day examination. 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS 


330 Thompson Street Ann Arbor, Michigan 














JUNIOR 
DICTIONARY 
Grades 5-6 





Build the dictionary habit with dictionaries 
your pupils can and will use. 
There’s a 


ean THORNDIKE- 


: — BARNHART 
DICTIONARY 


to give every child the language 
help he needs at each stage of 
his development from Grade 4 
mon ScNooL through high school. 


DICTIONARY 
Grades 9-12 
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